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JAPAN’S 


ITH the deadly swiftness of action with which she has 

always opened her wars of aggression, Japan has struck 
hammer - blows west, east and south at many vital British 
and American targets. Though it had been no secret to anyone 
that she had long been preparing, and was prepared for war, 
she alone was certain that the war would come, and hers was 
the choice of the moment. Before the zero-hour all her pieces 
were in position in accordance with her elaborately prepared 
plan, and the blows that have been dealt to get the maximum 
advantage in the first week of the campaign were exactly syn- 
chronised. In the opening stages of the naval and air battle 
which has extended from the China Sea over the vast spaces 
of the Pacific to the coast of America, she succeeded in inflicting 
two grave injuries on Britain and America. The first was het 
destructive attack on the American fleet lying at anchor in 
Pearl Harbour, and on the Hawaiian airfields by aeroplanes 
released from = aircraft-carriers—an operation in which sub- 
marines are said to have participated. The loss of life is known 
to have been terrific, but the extent of the military damage 
done has yet to be revealed, and we must expect to hear that 
it has been on a big scale. 
The naval disaster which we ourselves have sustained was 
promptly reported by Mr. Churchill to the House of Commons. 
The great modern battleship, ‘ Prince of Wales,’ on whose timely 
arrival at Singapore we were so recently congratulating ourselves, 
and ‘Repulse,’ the 32,000 tons battle-cruiser, have both been 
sunk while carrying out operations against the Japanese attack on 
Malaya. The loss of two such ships, and, it must be feared, 
of a great part of their personnel, is a disaster whose magnitude 
it would be folly to conceal. Though we do not know the 
numbers and strength of the naval force that was based on 
Singapore, the destruction of two capital ships is a grave weaken- 
ing of the Far Eastern fleet, and taken in conjunction with the 
probable losses of the Americans at Hawaii means that Britain 
and America together cannot hope to gain rapid supremacy in 
the Pacific, and perhaps not without bringing up reinforcements 
which can ill be spared elsewhere. 
Simultaneously the Japanese have launched their air-attacks 
on the newly fortified American island of Guam, which they 
claim to have taken, on Wake Island and Midway Island, and 
on our own fortified bases at Hong-kong and Singapore ; have 
landed in the Philippines, where they have had fifth-columnist 
support from the Japanese inhabitants ; and have been fighting 
On the beaches in Malaya, and attempting to get control of 4 
key aerodrome. It is probable that the most serious land- 








fighting will be in the approaches to Singapore via Malaya ; 





INITIAL GAINS 


and the control which the Japanese have secured of the Thai 
territory by the surrender of Thailand will help them, whether 
they intend to press the attack on Malaya in the south, or 
turn north towards the Burma Road or east towards Burma 
itself. By attacking simultaneously in so many directions the 
enemy have successfully concealed their plans in regard to 
their major objectives. They have made the fullest use of the 
initiative which inevitably belongs to an aggressor. The first 
notable successes have been theirs. Already they are boasting 
that they have destroyed the main strength of our capital ships 
in the fleet based on Sirgapore. There will be no attempt here 
to minimise our loss, but at the time of writing we have yet to 
hear of the losses which the Japanese may have sustained. 
If ‘Prince of Wales’ and ‘ Repulse’ were sunk in a naval action, 
it is unlikely that toll was not taken of enemy ships, and details 
have yet to be learned of what happened at Hawaii. But we 
must face the fact that the superiority on the spot which the 
Japanese enjoyed has brought quick returns to them and grievous 
losses to us, but without forgetting that the British and American 
total force in capital ships in various parts of the world was 
probably 32 as compared with 1o of the Japanese. 


In Russia and Libya 


The war has to be judged as a whole. Events in the Far East 
must be measured side by side with the momentous campaigns 
which are being waged in Russia and North Africa and on the 
Atlantic. In Russia the outlook is very different from what it 
was a few weeks ago, and the change is to the advantage of 
our ally. In the extreme south, where not long ago the enemy 
was at the gate-way to the Caucasus at Rostov, the shattering 
blows which have been dealt by Timoshenko’s armies continue. 
The German army is still in confused retreat before his frontal 
attacks from Taganrog, and threatened on its flank and in the 
rear by the forces pressing on through the Donetz region. If 
the situation continues to develop as it promises to do, the Nazi 
forces operating against Sebastopol cannot feel that their rear 
is safe at the Perekop Isthmus. In the Moscow region the enemy 
threatening Tula on the south have met with reverses; and it 
appears that the more dangerous thrusts farther north, including 
that at Mojaisk, have been successfully held, and that the 
Germans are contemplating digging in for the winter—if they 
are allowed to. The immediate peril to the communications of 
Leningrad is removed by the recapture of Tikhvin, the key 
railway-town. The autumn campaign on which Hitler staked 
sO much appears to be ending with Leningrad and Moscow still 
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firmly held by our ally and with the rout of the spearhead of 
the Nazi force which aimed at the Caucasus. To turn from the 
Russian to the African front, we find that whilst our forces 
have by no means gained that spectacular success which at first 
was hoped for, the position is far better than it appeared to be 
when the enemy regained Sidi Rezegh. Our main army has 
now joined up again with the force at Tobruk, and the enemy 
are on the defensive to the south and west of the town, the 
whole region to the east being now cleared of enemy troops 
except at Bardia and around Sollum. The enemy is by no means 
defeated, but he has suffered severe losses in tanks and material, 
and the net advantage in the recent fighting lies with us. 


America United 

Not the least important effect of Japan’s action seems likely 
to be that on the internal psychology of the United States. If 
the Japanese had confined their initial blows to non-American 
targets, such as Thailand and Malaya and Borneo, the reaction 
of American sentiment could not have been so strong. But by 
attacking Americans, and by doing it so far across the Pacific 
as to sweep away any suggestion that even the widest ocean 
in the world cannot be crossed by aggressors, they have made 
President Roosevelt’s task incomparably easier. The America 
to which he addressed his “fireside chat” on Tuesday was a 
new country. A great people, more diverse in its origins than 
any other, and never completely at one in itself till now, had 
been unified overnight. That unity, which the war’s opening 
has brought, and which its continuance will confirm and anneal, 
cannot be expected to disappear when it is over. The United 
States confronts the world henceforward as a mature national 
force. “We shall win the war,” said President Roosevelt, 
“and we shall win the peace.” 


The Spreading Tide 

The tide of feeling has indeed effaced old obstacles. When 
war was declared by the United States on Germany in 1917, 
six senators and no fewer than §0 representatives, voted against 
it. On Monday no senators and only one representative voted 
against declaring war on Japan. Isolationism has for the time 
being disappeared. Strikes and strike-threats have ceased. Mr. 
John L. Lewis has suspended his vendetta against the Presi- 
dent, while the Congress of Industrial Organisations and the 
American Federation of Labour sing the same tune in unac- 
customed unison. Beyond the United States borders the 
President’s long record of friendly and considerate attitude 
to the Latin American republics has also borne fruit. Several, 
notably Mexico, have declared war on Japan. Argentina and 
Uruguay have notified Washington that the United States will 
not be regarded as a belligerent, and intercourse with her will 
therefore not be limited as intercourse with a belligerent would 
be. That is how they interpret the declaration of solidarity 
made by the Havana Conference. Meantime Mr. Roosevelt 
has been making it clear to his own people that they cannot 
afford to distinguish between one aggressor nation and another, 
and that Germany, Italy and Japan are all rowing in one boat. 
He has, in fact, given orders that resident Germans and Italians, 
no less than Japanese, are to be placed on the footing of enemy 
aliens. From this declaring war on Germany and Italy 
may not seem a very long step, but no doubt it would suit the 
President’s book that they should take it rather than he. A 
matter of some military and naval consequence is that Russia 
should—as she has not yet—declare war on Japan. 


to 


Vichy Grows More Hostile 

One of the questions affected by Japan’s into 
is the attitude of Vichy. French Indo-China, and Camranh Bay 
and Saigon in particular, were the advanced bases for the attacks 


entry war 


on Thailand and Malaya. Vichy has nevertheless issued a hint 
that any Anglo-American action against Indo-China will be 
resented, as well as a reminder that by signing the Franco- 
Japanese Agreement the French Government formally recog- 
nised Japan’s predominance in the Far East. Negotiations for a 
closer Franco-Japanese Agreement are believed to be now in 


progress, while in Europe renewed German pressure is being 
exercised to bring about a German control over French North 
Africa. It is not difficult to see how a clash with our forces 
in the one area might be used to excuse a gross betrayal of the 
cause of freedom in the other. The only thing likely to bring 
Vichy to its senses would be news of early important successes 
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on the side of the Allies. But such do not at present seem 
likely, save in Russia, to be the order of the day. Fajjj 
new means of influencing the men round Marshal Pétain, we 
only hasten our preparedness to mect their prospective treachery 


The New Call-up 


The introduction of Mr. Bevin’s Bill and the statements Made 
by Ministers and others day by day have elucidated Many points 
in regard to the Government’s man-power proposals. Thus we 
know now what it is hoped to gain by raising the Military 
service age from 41 to 51. The idea is not to send these olde 
men into the trenches, where most of them would probably 
succumb to rheumatism and other ailments at an early stage, by 
to employ them in the very large number of sedentary tage 
which the administrative side of a great modern army involve, 
It is essential to clear out of such tasks the very large number 
of younger men at present sidetracked in them, so as to fill the 
gaps in the more active part of the Army. But for this subst. 
tutes are needed. They can only be of two kinds—older me 
or women—and the view taken has been that the older men ar 
preferable, since the younger women, if not required for the 
auxiliary services, can be more useful in industry. Mr. Bevin 
visualised a good deal of “ rationalisation” among banks, insyr. 
ance companies and similar concerns, in order to make men of 
administrative experience available. At the other end of the 
age-groups it is still not so clear what it is hoped to gain by 
disturbing the satisfactory arrangements hitherto in force regard- 
ing school-leavers and undergraduates. The experience of the 
last war showed that it was a great mistake to train boys t 
serve as soldiers below a certain age; and unless the Bras 
Hats have forgotten this lesson, it is difficult to see why the 
system based on it should be altered. As for women, Mr, Bevin 
said on Tuesday that a million of them have been transferred to 
munitions since the outbreak of war; and there unquestionably 
lies their main sphere. 


Wages and Inflation 
The Ministry of Labour has published some interesting figures 
comparing the results obtained by its census of earnings last 
July with those obtained by its similar census in October, 1938 
the latest before the outbreak of war). These censuses, which 
covered all classes of manual workers, do not deal with wage 
rates, but with actual earnings received ; i.e., they include the 
effects of short time, overtime, piece-work, bonus payments, &e. 
They show that down to July men’s earnings, taking all trades 
together, had increased 42 per cent., youths and boys §7 per 
cent., women’s 36 per cent., and girls 35 per cent. The state 
ments recently madz by magistrates and others about the dis- 
proportionate and demoralising wages paid to boys are thus borne 
out. But even the men’s increase is far too high from the 
inflationary point of view ; it seems to correspond almost entirely 
to a depreciation in the value of money, which successive increases 
of wages have played the greatest part in bringing about. It is 
to be feared that since July the evil has already gone much 
further and is increasing faster. Successive Governments cannot 
be acquitted of neglect and weakness in shirking the application 
of a national wage principle, and leaving wages to be fixed for 
the different trades without any principle at all. But the primary 
offenders are the T.U.C. and trade-union officials generally. Ac- 
customed all their lives to regard wage-raising as their professional 
duty, they seem incapable of realising that under war conditions 
its Only ultimate result must be, not to benefit the workers, but 
to depreciate money. Hence their rejection of the Government’s 
White Paper and hence the long series of wage-demands like that 
of the engineers heard before the National Arbitration Tribunal 
this week. The engineers have taken the unusua! course of 
advertising their claims in a poster on the hoardings. They do 
not mention in it that men’s average earnings in the general 
engineering industry last July were 106s. 8d. and in the motor- 
vehicle and aircraft factories were 127s. §d. 


Government and Farmers 


Speaking at Preston Mr. R. S. Hudson, the Minister of Agri- 
culture, reviewed in some detail the progress of war-time farming. 
Arable area should by the end of this season have been increased 
in two years by a third ; output of cereals and straw by about 
§O per cent.; and next year it is hoped to double our pre-war 
output of potatoes. At the same time, there have been large 
increases of vegetables and of fodder crops ; milk production has 
been Kept up practically to level ; beef production remains on a 
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and the Government wil! encourage the replenishment 
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war-material which she wanted for use against her victims and 


at Sem + the hen population by a special issue of chick-feed. The 
~ “ference, however, between the efficiency of different farmers 
hes. ie high—too high, as Mr. Hudson declared ; and only a 
a call improvement on each of 60 per cent. of the farms would 
fice to save a considerable tonnage of shipping. Certain diff- 
wlties are common to nearly all. One, of course, is the scarcity 
ts Made ¥ labour ; another is the uncertainty whether capital sunk now 
P Points ~- not be lost after the war, if the Government lets down 
US We yriculture again. Mr. Hudson sought to lessen the second by 
op firming that “so far as one could humanly foretell, it would be 
ec oO 
brobabiy 
age, but 
tasks 
NVolves, 
lum bers HIS week’s news tells of lightning action on the part of 
fill the T Japan which has dealt grievous blows to the naval power 
Subst. § if Great Britain and America. The sinking of ‘Prince 
‘Tr men § y Wales’ and ‘Repulse’ and the shattering blows at the 
= Americans in Pearl Harbour are a grim opening of Japan’s 
Bevin g ompaiga and a grave initial reverse to the Allies. For 
insyr. weeks, and, indeed, for months past, a state of acute 
nen of  wersion has existed in the Far East with Japan at the 
of the | urning of the ways which might lead her to war. But there 
iin by | were few who realised that the mission of Mr. Kurusu to Wash- 
egard- fF ington, where he and Mr. Nomura were to engage in “ peace ” 
f the # uiks with the President and Mr. Cordell Hull, was itself a 
¥8 to f part of the war, designed to allay suspicion at the very moment 
Brass J when Japanese warships were crossing the Pacific to attack 
y the # Hawaii. The talks in Washington were a blind. They were 
Bevin deliberately protracted while the aircraft carriers were steaming 
= across the Pacific with their orders to make a sudden surprise 
* Bf attack on the fleet lying in Pearl Harbour, and while elaborate 
plans were made for synchronised assaults on British and 
Americans in Singapore, Malaya, Thailand, Hong-kong, the 
Philippine Islands, Guam, Wake Island and Midway. It is now 
‘i lear that when Mr. Kurusu started Japan had already deter- 
1938 mined to strike while her own war-strength remains at its peak, 
hich | While Russia is deeply committed in Europe, and before the 
age f United States has developed her vast potential war resources. 
the Japan has long realised that the obstacle to her far-reaching 
&c, Imperialist ambitions lay in the combined power of Great 
des § Britain and the United States. These two Powers have pur- 
per — sued an identical policy in resisting the claim to supremacy 
ite § which threatened the existence of several countries in the Far 
lis- § East and the essential interests of others. For Japan it was 
me § evidently all or nothing. Minor concessions would have 
rn weighed not at all with her, and for ourselves and America no 
. settiement could have been satisfactory which did not involve 
is her withdrawal from major projects of conquest. In this 
oh country we had watched with confidence President Roosevelt’s 
ot | dandling of the situation. What could he have granted that 
yn would have satisfied the fire-eaters who are in charge of Japanese 
or policy? The recognition of the puppet government of Nanking, 
ry which exists only in favour of Japan’s forcible occupation of 
a the richest provinces of China? Withdrawal of aid to the Chung- 
y king Government which, under General Chiang Kai-shek, 
, has been putting up so splendid a fight for the independence 
. of China? Acquiescence in Japan’s seizure of French Indo- 
: China and the construction of bases there from which to attack 
China in the north or Malaya and the Dutch East Indies in 
the south? Abandonment of the embargo on the supplies of 


ourselves? Not one of these concessions was to be thought 
of, and nothing less than the granting of ali of them would 
have served to appease her. Mr. Roosevelt’s Government was 
no more in the mood for a mistaken policy of appeasement than 
was Mr. Churchill’s ; and because both were true to the pro- 
claimed principles for which they stand, Japan has rushed into 
the hazards of war. 

The whole world, with the exception of South America and 
a few isolated countries, is now involved. At the moment of 











writing the United States is not yet formally at war with 
Germany, nor Russia with Japan, but already President 
Roosevelt has issued proclamations placing all Germans and 
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quite safe to plan at least as far as the 1945 harvest.” That is 
such a short way ahead from the point of view of a practical 
farmer, that it amounts to little more than an admission that the 
Cabinet has not yet settled what it intends to do. On the labour 
side the most hopeful new factor is the employment of Italian 
prisoners of war. As yet only about 7,000 are working, but they 
are said to have given marked satisfaction, and there 1s no reason 
why many times more of them should not be utilised. A point 
should be made of seeing that they are exemplarily well treated, 
and they may not only be useful now but friendly hereafter, as 
in the case of Italy is much to be desired. 


THE JAPANESE PERIL 


Italians in the category of “enemy aliens.” For us this 
has appeared to be primarily a war against Hitler and 
Hitlerism, but itis more than that. It is true that Hitler 
has been, and remains, the protagonist among our enemies ; 
when he falls the rest cannot long hold out, and until 
he falls no end will be in sight. But Japan has been 
revealing herself as no less an essential part of all that we 
are fighting against than are the leaders of Nazi Germany, and 
the feebler leaders of Fascist Italy. Nor is it true to say 
that Japan has sifply followed the example of Germany, 
and imitated the aggressive technique of the Nazis. The 
moment she has chosen for making war is indeed that in which 
Britain and her allies are locked in combat with Germany—that 
is her opportunity. But it is one to which she has !ong looked 
forward. Her plans for expansion and conquest were being 
formed before Hitler had come to power, or been seriously 
thought of. Her visions of colonisation and empire became 
programmes of action stretching over decades, envisaging step 
by step the conquest of Manchukuo, the domination of China, 
the seizure of leadership throughout the Far Eastern seas, and, 
ultimately, as one inevitable element in the process, a war with 
America. All had not gone according to plan, owing to the 
heroic resistance of China. But for Japan it was now or never, 
while Hitler still controls most of Europe, and Britain and 
Russia are already fighting for their lives. 

But though Japan has no love for Germany and Germany no 
love for her, and their dreams of ascendancy are in the long 
run incompatible, none the less they stand for the same evil 
thing that has come into the world ; they are the forces of dark- 
ness and barbarism, together, at the moment, asserting them- 
selves against civilisation. Japan’s act of war does not introduce 
a second war. It is a single war, indivisible. In an article 
on another page Mr. A. Wilson points out that it is “ tribalism ” 
which has ruined Japan’s effort to excite Asiatic opinion to 
sympathy with her. Similarly it is the appeal to the primitive 
spirit of tribalism in Germany, and the desire to assert by any 
and every means the exclusive material interests of the tribe 
at the expense of the rest of the world that have compelled 
nations with more civilised ideals to fight. If our enemies 
triumphed, no doubt they would subsequently be compelled 
to fight each other, since there could be no room in the world 
for two tribes with projects of world ascendancy. But that 
has not happened, and will not happen ; and in the meantime, 
while their forces are joined, they are to be reckoned with as 
a single enemy, which can only be subdued when the opponents 
of each recognise that the war is against both. 

The qualities which the Japanese have cultivated are the 
military virtues on the one side, and on the other those which 
promote mechanical efficiency in procuring the material advan- 
tages of civilisation. They and the Germans are formidable 
in the mechanics of industry and the mechanics of war. Both 
understend organisation and discipline. Both believe in methods 
of force on the home front, and abroad in compelling other 
nations to submit to their “order.” Both require a complete 
sacrifice of individual freedom from the citizens of their own 
State, and they have set themselves to break down the inde- 
pendence of other nations. Thus those parts of the world 
which have not been bent to their will are inevitably brought 
together in the mutual effort of resistance. The United States 


has been gradually realising that Hitler’s wars were not of 
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European concern alone, but threatened the world ; and that 
realisation has governed her assistance to Britain and Russia. 
The maniacal outbreak of Japan has revealed the enemy in a 
still more convincing form in another quarter of the globe. 
It cannot be long before Russia—her ‘supply routes threatened 
across the Pacific—will be actively alive to the presence of the 
enemy in the rear. It will be no easy struggle. Japan has a 
formidable army and navy, and an air force of capacity not 
fully known. She has resource, skill, energy, daring, and a 
fantastic belief in her own destiny. By bringing the United 
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States into the war she will have compelled this couny 
Russia, for the time being at any rate, to rely more UPON the; 
own resources. But our own strength is increasing month 
month. That of the United States is capable of Prodi by 
expansion. Though the Japanese, with the advantage 2 
paration and surprise, have gained initial successes, it js eutie 
if they can stand a long war. What Germany has gained } the 
accession of a powerful ally will in the long run be aa by 
the fact that this new threat has roused the rest of the world 
to unity of action and resolve. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HA‘ an explosive word “family” seems to be! Perhaps 
W naturally, since families are apt to be fairly explosive 
things. But to denigrate the family relationship in public, as 
some members of the “ Brains Trust” did a few Sundays ago, 
is to touch off gunpowder mines all over the country. Most of 
the party then assembled thought that children could be brought 
up quite as well away from their parents, and often a good deal 
better. They seemed to me to be under-estimating the not un- 
wholesome ingredient—a kind of mental vitamin—that parental 
affection and spoiling may be in a child’s life; but many 
listeners seem to have taken a far graver view than this of the 
performance. Some have seer in it evidence of the “ pagan 
bias” of the “Brains Trust.” An odd view, for pagans in all 
lands and all ages have usually held the family bond in super- 
stitious veneration, extending even to remote ancestors. The 
African pagan today, celebrating his religious rites in his fields, 
would be astonished and shocked at the references to the family 
relationship in the Christian Gospels, where it is consistently 
played down, presumably to correct the views of the very family- 
minded Jews. The “Brains Trust,” their visiting assistants, and 
their Question Master may or may not be pagans (though I 
should doubt if they get time for many pagan rites, or would 
know how to set about them), but what is quite certain is that 
the family, that essential, tough, like-it-or-leave-it natural relation- 
ship, is not “a Christian institution” ; it is something far more 
primitive and less civilised. We all accept the family (we had 
better, as Carlyle remarked about the universe) ; but there seems 
to be rather an exaggerated fuss about it in some quarters, and 
to hear it exalted by Christian Fascists such Pétain and 
Franco as a kind of sacred substitute for the liberty they reject 
is to feel there must be something wrong with it. 


7 _ * . 


as 


The Protean mutability of those personalities who move in the 
public eye is an entertaining study. Looking through the Official 
Report of the Debate on the Address the other day, my eye was 
caught by a paragraph quoted by a speaker: 

“I could not help being charmed as so many others have been 
by his simple, gentle bearing, his calm, detached poise, despite his 
many burdens and dangers; and secondly could see that he 
thought of nothing but the lasting good, as he understood it, of 
the Italian people and that all else was of secondary interest to 
him.” 

Who was this selfless and gentle patriot? Mazzini? Garibaldi? 
No: it was the Jackal, or Hyena, as seen by Mr. Winston 
Churchill a few years back. In the same book, Hitler, that 
wicked man, appears as “a highly competent, cool, well-informed 
functionary with an agreeable manner and a disarming smile ”— 
an odd description of this unpleasant little fidget with his 
maniac’s scream. But he can obviously impose ; I remember 
Mr. George Lansbury returning from an interview with the 
Fiihrer about 1937 and saying: “I have looked into that man’s 
eyes and know he means peace.” M. Stalin, too, has suffered 
some peculiar changes since the days when he was Hitler’s boon 
companion, exchanging birthday greetings with him, talking of 
the bond sealed by blood, and walking into the unfortunate 
Finns. The Finns, meanwhile, have gone down in the world. 
In the shifting European scene, no one knows what figure he will 
be cutting this time next month, and no one need despair of his 
reputation. 


. * * * 


Not only personalities but parties are doing a certain amount 
of somersaulting just now. This is noticeable in the division of 
opinion about Defence Regulation 18B. Apart from a few true- 
blue Liberals, who, to their honour, run true to their principles, 
those who show most uneasiness about the suspension of habeas 





corpus and our civil liberties, are, in the main, not as usual the 

Left, but the far Right, who have not in the past shown any 

marked distaste for Fascism. It is natural enough, since th 

sufferers under the Regulation are mostly Fascists. Buy it 
reminds one uncomfortably of the days when certain Left Wing 
societies confined their libertarian agitation to the cases of 
oppressed Communists and passed cheerfully over simily 
oppressions of Fascists. The fact is that we mostly hate Fascism 
so much that we can sustain with fortitude even the possibly 
unjust incarceration of those with Fascist tendencies ; we fee, 
presumably, that it will larn them to be toads. Many of them 
are said to be mentally sub-normal, many are bitterly Irish, many 
others just silly, a certain proportion are presumably dangerous, 

Mr. Morrison put up a pretty good defence of the regulation 

which detains them indefinitely without trial; and it was 
obviously necessary to put the British Union out of harm’s way; 

all the same, one is left in uneasy agreement with Flight. 

Lieutenant Boothby that to imprison a man for months or vears 

without charge is a pretty grim kind of punishment, even for 
safety’s sake. (Though I don’t see that we need bother, as more 
than one speaker seemed to, about the stigma that will attach 
to the prisoner’s grandchildren; I imagine that our grand- 
children will have other things to think about, and will not 
worry much about what we, their foolish ancestors, did.) Any- 
how, the affair made a good debate. As the enthusiastic Mr. 
James Macky wrote in the year 1724: 

In this glorious Country of Liberty, a Gentleman may argue 
with Freedom on any Subject whatsoever, without the fear of 
Inquisitors or the Danger of his Person; for here your Consti- 
tution is willing every day to be informed, and it’s mended every 
time your Parliament sits . 

Well, not quite, perhaps. 
7 . + + 

There seems a rather unnecessary fuss going on about getting 
women for national service. An adequate men’s army cannot 
be raised without conscription, as was proved in the last war, 80 
why expect that a women’s can? A certain amount of nonsense 
has been talked about women not wanting adventure; as a 
matter of fact, most young women in the economically higher 
classes (there does seem an economic distinction here, due, | 
think, to the over-domestic bringing up of girls who have t 
help in the house from a young age) do like adventure ; they 
travel, explore, ski, fly, drive ambulances abroad, as well as their 
brothers ; but are they offered much adventure in the women’s 
services? I know of women who walked out on the Auxiliary 
Fire Service when they learned that they would not be allowed 
to drive the engines, man the pumps, or climb the ladders, but 
would have to drive staff about or type or sit at telephones. 
Necessary work, but dull; people should be ordered to do it, 
not cajoled, for it obviously lacks glitter and appeal. 

* * * 7. 

What are the qualities of a good news-broadcasting voice? I 
think a kind of bland calm, that leaves all one’s attention free 
for what is being said. The voice of Mr. Wilfred Pickles, the 
latest débutant among news announcers, seemed at first too 
fidgety and over expressive, with tiresome pauses and emphasis; 
but now I rather like its northern rasp and short, sharp a’s. 
Most of our announcers’ voices are pleasant in tone and delivery 
(when they do not pause before their words); but why do 90 
many of them rhyme combat with wombat? Surely it has always 
been cumbut? , 

* * * * 

So the savages from the sunrise have got their way at last, 
and the lovely Californian coast has become a defended area. 
What playgrounds and what peace are left? 

Rose MAcAuLay. 
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JAPAN STRIKES 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE news that Japan had attacked Pear! Harbour, the impor- 

tant naval station of the United States in Hawaii, took the 
world by surprise; but what is really surprising is that the attack 
iid $0 much damage. It is true that Japan was then at peace 
gith the United States and even engaged in negotiations with 
he Administrauion ; but the gravity of the situation is shown by 
\ir, Roosevelt's personal appeal to the Emperor. If the growing 
gain was not Sufficient to keep the United States on the alert 
. js not easy to understand what warning was required. Indeed, 
the whole of this extraordinary episode bristles with the inex- 
plicable. Japan is an island with a strong Navy. It is evident 
that, her sea power broken, the possibility of land adventure 
yould fade away. It follows that the only way to curb her 
fjability to set fire to the western littoral of the Pacific is to chal- 
snge and defeat her Navy, and in order to achieve this necessary 
purpose sea bases are required. Warships can no more operate 
at sea without bases than can aeroplanes fly without aerodromes. 
The analogy indeed is unusually exact ; and the United States had 
gsimilated the logic of it. 

It may be admitted that it is not easy for peaceful, orderly 
nations to provide against an outbreak of gangsterism; and yet 
the whole of this war that is now girdling the earth depends 
ypon our finding some solution for that problem. Almost every 
nation takes some precautions ; and, even though it was only this 
year that the United States decided to fortify Guam, this at least 
suggested that some sensing of the growing strain in the Pacific 
had reached Washington. But, as Mr. Roosevelt pointed out in 
his Message to Congress, the distance to Hawaii implies that the 
Japanese attack was planned “some days or weeks ago”; and 
it is difficult to understand how the aeroplane carriers failed to 
escape the ordinary work of reconnaissance. An aeroplane-carrier 
is no inconspicuous object ; yet somehow it was able to carry 
out an adaptation of the Douhet plan with some success and with 
no severe hindrance that has been reported. 

The Japanese attack, indeed, is marked by other inexplicable 
features. Guam, one of the chain of United States bases which 
link the mainland with the Philippines, was also attacked, set 
in flames and, according to the Japanese reports, captured. Wake 
Island, Midway Island, Ocean Island and Nauru have also been 
visited. Hong-kong, British North Borneo, the Malay Peninsula, 
Thailand and even tse Aleutian Islands have either felt the 
weight of Japanese attacks or are immediately threatened ; but 
if a space measurer is run across the map it will be seen that 
this multiplication of strokes involves immense distances. Each 
of these ventures depends upon the immunity of the Japanese 
Navy from interference by other warships. In sum, they appear 
to represent a tremendous expenditure of force. They cannot all 
be major expeditions; but even as gestures they represent a 
dispersion on the part of Japan that can only argue an unim- 
paired confidence in her ability to control the sea-lanes of the 
Pacific. For imagine what would happen if there were a fleet 
of comparable size in the western Pacific. All of these expedi- 
tions would risk annihilation. 

The attacks upon Pearl Harbour, Guam, Wake Island, Midway 
Island and the Philippines express a coherent plan which appears 
to have succeeded for the moment ; and it is very necessary to 
distinguish between the immediate and the remote when we 
attempt to assess the effect of the Japanese intervention. With- 
out invoking the miraculous, it is almost impossible to imagine 
that the final issue for Japan is not disaster ; but how long we 
must wait for that consummation and through what humiliation 
we may have to pass before it comes about no one can say. At 
the moment, Japan’s application of the code of the New Order 
has succeeded. General Douhet, it will be remembered, designed 
a method for crippling an opponent in war by striking without 
warning with an overwhelming concentration of aeroplanes 
against the enemy’s aerodromes. Complete surprise was postu- 
lated, since, as the Battle of Britain showed, numerical superiority 
is not necessarily effective against anyone who is on the alert. 
But, if the postulate could be granted, it would follow that the 
attacking force would emerge scatheless (Douhet, quite wrongly, 
thought anti-aircraft defence o little value) and the attacked 
would be defenceless. It was the aircraft he designed to destroy ; 











and on Sunday the Japanese intended to inflict the heaviest 
damage upon the United States Navy. According to Mr. Vincent 
Sheehan, they succeeded completely. They had once before 
found a similar expedient very advantageous ; but, of course, 
the attack upon the Russian fleet in Port Arthur took place three 
days after the prolonged negotiations had broken down. The 
Japanese did not intend to risk too much on the present occa- 
sion; so they carried on the negotiations even up to an hour 
after the attack. They did a considerable amount of damage, but 
not so much as they had hoped. The secondary purpose was to 
wreck or capture the chain of bases upon which operations in 
the western Pacific depend; and in this direction, if one may 
believe their reports, they have had more success. 


These attacks, however, were only designed to secure certain 
conditions for their main strategy. They were intended to make 
it impossible for the British and United States squadrons to 
unite, and to keep them out of the area in which the Japanese 
intended to launch their principal blow. Glancing at the map 
again it is not easy to discover where this is to fall. The Aleutian 
Islands and Canada, Thailand and Burma, Hong-kong and 
Borneo, the Malay Peninsula and Singapore represent a wide 
area of choice. But we shall probably not be far wrong if we 
conclude that keeping an eye open for easy gains in several direc- 
tions they have set their minds upon the Malay Peninsula and 
Singapore. At worst the other tentatives will distract attention 
and may even cause dispersion. But the base of Singapore is not 
only the greatest in the western Pacific, it is also the gateway to 
the Indian Ocean. While it is maintained the Japanese have 
their way to the west blocked, and while its flag still flies every 
gain they make in the China Seas is insecure. 


The entry into Thailand will yield suitable bases for their 
approach to the Malay Peninsula and provide easy access to 
Burma. The approach to Singapore is far from encouraging ; 
but what they can count upon securing is airfields to weaken the 
resistance in the path of the advance. The attacks upon the 
Kota Bahru area in Malaya itself have led to heavy fighting, and 
it is certain to continue. The one most unexpected feature about 
it is the apparent air superiority which the Japanese command 
there as in other places ; and yet they are said to have only about 
2,000 first-line aircraft. But we must be warned against taking 
the immediate prospect too lightly. If the Japanese secure a 
foothold, they will be extremely hard to dislodge; and they 
know that, almost impregnable from the sea, Singapore cannot 
be so unyielding from the land side. 

But these are only the first days of a campaign that is almost 
certain to be long and hard. We have seen what the Japanese 
can do. They have challenged the United States in such cir- 
cumstances that the reply will come in full measure. Their 
intention and their main chance depends upon securing vital 
advantages before the United States Pacific fleet recovers from 
what the Japanese wireless calls its “ annihilating blow.” The 
foreground is unpredictable ; and we shall do well to prepare 
ourselves for the possibility of unpleasant developments. Japan 
has the initiative at present and she has proved that she will allow 
no scruple to stand in the way of its full exploitation. 

In one way we are certain to suffer as a result of this diversion. 
At least for some time, the extent of which we cannot even guess, 
we shall receive less from the United States and be compelled to 
make up the deficit in her deliveries to Russia. That period will 
pass. The output curve of America is steadily rising; but we 
have at least been set back several months in our remunitioning. 
The United States is not at war with Germany, although an 
official Japanese Government spokesman said that they “ naturally 
expect Germany to declare war on the United States.” We gain 
a great moral accession of strength, and we cannot doubt that 
a vast material increment will follow in due course. At present 
we are bound to experience all the disadvantages of having to 
fight on a new front so far away from our main bases. But 
however deep these may go they are certain to be temporary. 

On the main land front it is impossible to avoid seeing the 
change in the situation. The German suggestions that they are 
finding the winter too much for them may screen the intention 
to weaken their concentration against Moscow in order to restore 
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the position in the south. There is some evidence of a tendency 
to stabilise the position in the centre, and Rostov was the price 
paid for the fresh three weeks’ attempt to seize the capital. But 
Hitler has received an open check at Moscow and he cannot 
afford to have his southern flank driven in completely. If Timo- 
shenko could press his advance across the Perekop Peninsula 
he would place the Crimean expedition in jeopardy. Already it 
seems that reinforcements have been drawn from the Peninsula 
for the southern front. The Russian situation is unresolved ; 
but, as far as its trend can be read, it favours our ally. 
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In Libya, too, the news is good ; and if the descriptions 
initial developments had been couched in a much more 
key we might now begin to feel that something had been ac 
But the battle was begun in such an atmosphere of wild ¢ 
tion that every unstudied word became a claim 
at its maximum possible meaning. Now that the 
on to another continent we shall do well 
advice given by a famous general of the past: interpre 
both the favourable and the unfavourable reports With the 
greatest reserve. 
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OF MODERN JAPAN 


By A. WILSON 


HE Japanese were fortunate in coming into serious contact 

with China of the T’ang dynasty, when, in the opinion of 
many, Chinese civilisation was at its richest and at its most 
international. The sixth-century rulers of Japan humbled them- 
selves and allowed themselves to be dazzled by Chinese magni- 
ficence ; they adopted not only all the outward trappings and 
fashions then prevalent in China, but also something of its inner 
spirit. These they adapted to suit their needs and wove into 
the exquisite pattern now happily familiar to many through the 
brilliant translations of Mr. Arthur Waley. Seldom if ever has 
the poetry of Nature been more delicately savoured ; never has 
aestheticism so ruled society, nor elegance been held in greater 
esteem. But the reader of the Tale of Genji must surely ask 
himself whether the Japanese of the time through their exclusive 
preoccupation with form had not forgotten the significance of its 
content. The external aspects of Buddhist ceremonial or the 
voice and diction of a priest called in to pray beside a death- 
bed were certainly of greater moment to the contemporary 
Japanese mind than the eternal verities proclaimed, or even than 
the graces sought. Outwardly they carried Chinese tendencies to 
their logical conclusion ; but there is more than a suspicion that 
the superb robes clothed a meagre and intellectually immature 
figure. 

Once again at the end of the last century the rulers of Japan 
humbled themselves in order, as they hoped, to become great. 
They sat at the feet of the successful European civilisation 
thrust upon them ; there was even a time when they considered 
abolishing their own language in favour of a European tongue. 
But need one even be cynical in maintaining that the Japanese 
were not so fortunate in their contact with nineteenth-century 
Europe? They soon sensed that material success and power 
were the twin gods of nineteenth-century Europe (though they 
were often hidden to our eyes by remnants of past morality), nor 
were they long in discovering that scientific materialism and 
the higher criticism—both offspring of that Germany which still 
bids to undermine the foundations of European thought—were 
destroying the faith which was the motive force and the source 
of European greatness. China of the T’ang dynasty had pre- 
sented to them a picture of a living system of society, of a code 
of morals in practice and of an active pair of religions: these 
they eagerly adopted, keeping their form intact long after their 
content had been largely forgotter. On the other hand, the 
faith of Europe seemed to them moribund, though the cult of 
power and material success stirred antique ambitions latent 
within themselves. For a new religion, therefore, they turned 
back to a dim past; they stripped the meagre and intellectually 
immature figure of the primitive Japanese of his Chinese dress 
and reconstructed from their ancient chronicles his pitifully 
limited views on life. 

There had been in Japan a revived interest in these primitive 
views towards the end of the eighteenth-century associated with 
the name of the scholar Motoori; to him belongs the doubtful 
credit of resurrecting, if not from death at least from happy 
indifference, the cult of Tribalism with its pseudo-religion Shinto. 
Remote on their islands at the back of beyond the primitive 
Japanese dreamed legends of a far away past derived from the 
various countries from which their ancestors came. But, above 
all, they contrived in their extreme isolation to regard them- 
selves as a race apart, differing from other races as one species 
of animal from another. Their realism (then untinged by contact 
with any religion in the true sense of the term) taught them to 
see in their ruling family the highest beings known to them, the 
symbols of their nation, the descendants of their legendary 
foundress—the Sun-Goddess, Amaterasu no Omikami—evident 


divinities. The cult of the Sun-Goddess and of the othe 
legendary figures and of their present representatives the rylinp 
house (and by extension of their children the Japanese people a, 
whole), together with the attentions paid to the spirits of rye 
and mountain, to which fancy and sheer delight in the beautis 
of their land gave birth, form Shinto, which is as it were thy 
birthright of every Japanese. To this the rulers of modern Japa 
sought to return, and on this foundation with its cement ¢ 
loyalty they have built the Japan of today. 

The cult of the ruling house native to Japan had been furthe 
strengthened by Chinese example throughout the ages, and th 
structure of the Japanese nation was early made more secure by 
the adoption of Confucianism. The terminology of the Chines 
court together with its pretensions to universal sway was taken 
over ; but whereas the Emperor of China could, if his rule became 
intolerable, be relieved of the Mandate of Heaven in which hi 
power resided, the Emperor of Japan ruled as physical descendant 
of the Sun-Goddess, the Foundress of the Japanese race. This 
biological factor gave a predominantly feudal colour to Japanes 
life, which it retained from the fourteenth to the _nineteent) 
centuries, and which is still a very important element in con- 
temporary Japanese make-up. The family system stil] prevails, 
though somewhat impaired by the changes consequent upon 
industrialisation, while loyalty to the clan has been largely 
replaced by loyalty to the institution, the Ministry, the service 
or the firm. In fact, obligations feudal in their essence weigh 
heavily upon the modern Japanese and account for not a few 
of his eccentricities. Feudalism admits of no breach of loyalty 
and to this fact are due what heroic aspects may yet be allowed 
modern Japan, and on this was built the warrior’s code which 
once claimed the favourable attention of the West. It may k 
noted with saddened interest now that the Japanese brand ¢ 
feudalism admitted of any atrocity or wile in the name of loyalty; 
thus the sudden attacks of Sunday last and the Greek gifts d 
Mr. Kurusu are well in the Japanese classical tradition. 

This return to Tribalism and to a primitive spirit of cohesion 
has served as a bulwark against many of the corrosive tendencies 
of modern European civilisation. It enabled the Japanese to take 
on most of the material aspects of our civilisation with com- 
parative success, while still retaining their individuality. Had it 
encouraged them to stay quiet on their islands instead of re- 
awakening and reaffirming in their breasts in more positive form 
latent dreams of a mission to force others to share in the benefits 
of the paternal rule of their sovereign (to which the Japanese 
from the time of the legendary Empress Jingo had _ periodically 
been subject), it might well have been of limited use to the 
world at large. To a race of conquerors and colonisers it 
presents gravely inadequate features, while it is an impassable 
barrier to intellectual, let alone spiritual, maturity. It is Tribalism 
which has ruined Japan’s efforts to excite Asiatic opinion t 
sympathise with her; for how can one not of Japanese birth 
see in the highest Japanese the Supreme Being?—-and what elst 
has Japan to offer? Since the Japanese conceive of themselves 
as a race apart, they conceive of right and wrong as Japanese 
Right and Japanese-Wrong—nay, worse, a Japanese not only will 
not but cannot believe that what the aggregate of the Japanest 
race does can be anything but right, since he conceives of n0 
common criteria by which a member of another race can judge 
the actions of his own race. The “Co” is thus removed from 
her unrealisable “ Co-Prosperity Sphere” as a matter of course. 

Recent Japanese perfidy has been so monstrous that any defence 
of their Co-Prosperity Sphere may well appear completely otiose 
Writers have long attempted to assess the economic and strategic 
reasons behind Japanese aggression, and in so doing they have 
displayed a fairness in argument that may even be dangerous. 
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surely we have learnt from Germany’s example that economic 
reasons can always be invested with some semblance of plausi- 
bility. In the case of Japan, as of Germany, it is in the crude 
pseudo-religion to which both subscribe that the motive force 
mpelling their actions is to be found. Unfortunately the crudity 
of that pseudo-religion and the enormity of the utterances of their 
followers have been such that we have scarcely been able to let 
qurselves take them at their face value. Let us now make no 
mistake ; when the Japanese declare that Shinto is the religion of 
religions and that the whole world is their legitimate realm, they 
really mean it, and we must take them at their word. “ The 
Co-Prosperity Sphere” is a vaguer term than “Greater East 
Asia” and one that may be intended to include the whole world. 
The Japanese are masters of ambiguity—an art not un- 
known to our civil servants—and they use it with purpose and 
effect. 

The parallel between Japan and her fellow—the Germany of 
Hitler—would, therefore, seem to be complete ; both are at the 
present heretics from an orthodox Sinic or European point of 
yiew. Both were civilised from without, the one by the splendour 
of China, the other by the imported leaven of Christianity ; both 
have elected to return to their primitive—and in many respects 
barbaric—Tribalism, and both by so doing have made themselves 
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international outlaws, since international life must be based upon 
mutual respect for certain basic principles and tolerance for the 
views of others. Now, while Germans are in their hearts well 
aware of the nature of these principles, the Japanese are not, and 
in several senses cannot be, since the very notion of universal 
criteria is foreign to them: in a word, the Germans are relapsed 
Christians, while the Japanese have never known what 
Christianity may be. They may yet present a more difficult, 
though happily more remote, problem than the Germans after 
this war! At least let us prove in our dealings with them that 
power and material success are not the true or the sole ideals 
of European civilisation, by basing our relations with others upon 
true Christian principles and not upon that diluted version of 
them which has too often cloaked other designs in the past. Let 
us realise that Japan is a Pagan State which, when defeated, has 
yet to be converted! The task before us is immense: the 
Japanese took over with great and undeniable success the material 
side of Chinese civilisation, though they distorted or, rather, 
failed entirely to understand its true meaning. Again they 
have adapted to their purposes the material side of European 
civilisation with at least pecuniary success. The sad question 
poses itself, can they grasp its content—or would we, victorious, 
be able to instruct them? 


SOME PRODUCTION DEADLOCKS 


By S. S. HAMMERSLEY, M.P. 


NNUMERABLE public speeches and countless leading articles 
] emphasise our overwhelming need for increased production 
to win the war. Yet all in close touch with industry can tell of 
munition-works not working to capacity and munition-workers by 
nomeans fully employed. How is this dichotomy to be resolved? 

First, it needs to be explained. Without some knowledge of 
the various steps that have been taken in an endeavour to trans- 
form a nation less than ro per cent. of whose industrial capacity 
was immediately available for war-work into the total war- 
instrument now found to be necessary, and—more important— 
without an understanding of the natural consequences of these 
steps, the public may be led to querulous grumbling and the 
Government to unhelpful reactions. When the rearmament 
programme was initiated, it was only common sense that the 
bulk of the orders should be placed with firms having previous 
experience in the production of the required munitions. A parallel 
initial step was the erection of shadow-factories built by the 
Government and intended to be run by the Government when 
ready for production. 

As the need for more and more equipment became apparent, 
it was necessary for main contractors to bring in sub-contractors 
in greater and greater numbers, and when the Ministry of Supply 
was formed that Ministry endeavoured to give a fillip to produc- 
tion by placing direct orders with outside firms willing to turn 
over from civilian to war production. The position at that stage 
was, briefly, that the bulk of munition orders was placed with 
recognised expert firms, and the Ministry of Supply roped in 
such outside-contractors as they considered suitable. There were 
three consequences of this policy, or rather, lack of policy. 
(1) Commercial friends of the main contracting firms received 
excessive orders for war-work, but outside firms, without previous 
knowledge or experience of war-production, found it almost 
impossible to obtain an even flow of work. (2) Because of a 
lack of confidence in the productive ability of outside concerns, 
combined with an understandable unwillingness to create new 
post-war competitors, main contractors desired to meet the 
increased pressure of orders by increasing their own factory-space 
and equipment. (3) The desire of the Ministry of Supply to over- 
come the bottle-neck in production by expanding the area of 
munition-supply resulted in ill-placed orders, with consequent 
late deliveries and a hold-up of production at the assembling- 
works, 

In the spring of this year it was generally recognised that 
unless concerns normally engaged in the manufacture of goods 
for civilian needs could be brought into war-production, it would 
be impossible for us to obtain the vast quantities of munitions 
réquired to defeat the enemy. The question was, and still is, 
how best to set about this task of bringing in the small firms 
without upsetting the existing close co-operation between the 
Supply Ministries and the main contracting firms—a co-operation 
which has produced reasonably good results. Experience, up to 
this point, revealed that production through what I may describe 


as the orthodox channels was satisfactory technically, but 
inadequate in amount. On the other hand, orders placed centrally 
by the Ministry of Supply through unorthodox channels were 
frequently inaccurately executed and often late in delivery. 
Against this background had to be set the fact that hundreds 
of firms capable of efficient production were inadequately 
employed, and the general feeling of frustration shared by 
employers and employed in the realisation that they were unable 
to pull their full weight and that the country was not getting the 
production so urgently needed. In the light of these facts the 
Ministry of Supply decided to set up Regional Boards. The 
argument ran along these lines: There are thousands of smaller 
firms that, with adequate help and encouragement, could contri- 
bute their quota to our war-output; it would be impossible, 
obviously, for so many comparatively unknown units to be 
properly contacted and adequately fed with orders from White- 
hall ; they could, however, be looked after by someone in their 
own area who knew their plant and capabilities, and who could 
tie up this knowledge with knowledge of the Government require- 
ments ; hence, decentralisation was necessary and the Regional 
Boards would constitute the machinery of decentralisation. 

At this stage, apparently, someone at the Ministry of Supply 
began to realise that to make the Regional Boards effective they 
must be power and authority. But with power and 
authority, Regional Boards might well cut right across 
the very close direct links between the main contractors 
and the Ministry of Supply. Neither side (the Ministry 
of Supply or the main contractors) showed any enthusiasm 
about promoting an untried outside authority. Conse- 
quently, the Regional Boards were virtually _ still-born. 
The Chairman of the Board gave little more than his 
patronage—rather like a duchess at a charity matinée—because, 
as a busy man, he had not the time to waste on futilities. Thus, 
the impasse remains and no real working machinery exists to 
ensure that the productive capacity of the nation—apart from 
the productive capacity of the big firms—is properly utilised. The 
problem is one of real difficulty and cannot be solved by drastic 
or cut-and-dried methods. 

If our organisations of war-production had started with the 
object of roping in all possible and available capacity, then the 
obvious method would have been to build up the regional organi- 
sations from the bottom. With strong local commitices repre- 
sentative of the workers as well as of the management, such 
bodies would have been able to express the needs and potential 
productive capacity of all suitable units in these regions. They 


given 


would have provided an effective mechanism for the ventilation 
of the delinquencies of workers and the shortcomings of manage- 
ments. Capacity clearing-centres would have grown automatically. 
All this will readily be agreed. The point is that our rearmament 
programme did not start with any such plan; like Topsy, it 
“just growed.” 

He would be a bold man who, with full knowledge of all the 
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facts, would propose that in the middle of the war we should 
completely overthrow our present method of concentrating on 
the expert manufacturers in favour of a plan which distributes 
orders through the regions on the basis of potential ability to 
produce. If it is agreed—and for my part I believe it to be 
essential—that a change, to bring in the small manufacturer, is 
necessary, then that change should come gradually and should 
produce a minimum of dislocation. Many have urged that the 
Regional Boards should immediately be given authority to place 
orders. Such a complete reversal of present practice would, at 
first, cause considerable confusion and would undoubtedly slow 
down production. My personal opinion is that the Government 
could not afford to make a revolutionary change of this character 
at this stage. The authority of the Regional Boards should be 
introduced gradually, and should be built up round the main 
framework of orders to the large contracting-firms. In any 
circumstances they could be made responsible for overseeing 
deliveries in accordance with schedules. 
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The first requisite step is to make the office of the Regiongs 
Chairman a full-time job. These Regional Chairmen—f they 
are worthy of the responsibilties entrusted to them—would net 
be content to see idle capacity in their regions. They 

not be content to act as a mere Post Office of complaints from 
willing workers forced to make model aeroplanes to while 
the time. They would deem it their duty to look after thei 
regions and they would do so by gaining the confidence of the 
larger manufacturers and by working from inside the Sy 
Ministries and not from outside. In these ways the change-ove 
would begin. My plea is simple ; without peering too far into 
the future, without indulging in any root-and-branch upheaval, 
let us agree on the first step. Let us make the Regional Chairmen 
full-time servants of the Supply Ministries. Let them be % 
chosen as to command the respect and confidence of the local 
manufacturers. With such an innovation all else can follog 
Without it, the existing sense of frustration of many Patriotic 
producers is bound to continue. Worse, it may increase, 





THE SURREY AGREED SYLLABUS 


By H. E. HAIG-BROWN 


N the course of a recent debate on religious education in the 
House of Commons reference was made by many speakers 
to the Surrey Agreed Syllabus. 

The Surrey County Council adopted in 1923, and issued with 
minor revision in 1925, a syllabus of Religious Instruction in 
Council Schools. This syllabus, which comprised an indication 
of an order and choice of lessons on the Bible, hymns, prayers, 
and a book-list, was brief: it contained no guidance except such 
as was implicit: it left the mode of treatment entirely to the 
discretion of the teachers: but for fourteen years it served its 
purpose in helping the reorganisation of elementary schools, and 
did much to compose animosity. The progress of reorganisation, 
and the legislation of 1936, together made the provision of some- 
thing more ample necessary, and in the following year the Surrey 
Education Committee, having decided to issue a syllabus of fuller 
compass, invited an Advisory Body to prepare for them a new 
syllabus, which but for the war would have been completed by 
the end of 1939. , 

The Advisory Body decided to attempt the production of an 
‘agreed syllabus ” for use in all schools within the ambit of the 
‘ounty administration, There were four parties to the resulting 
iwreement through representatives—first, of the local education 
authority responsible under statute for what is taught in the 
schools; secondly, of the Church of England dioceses of South- 
wark and Guildford, and of the Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches; thirdly, of teachers serving in the county; and, finally, 
of London University, to assure that the contents of the syllabus 
are in accord with the modern knowledge acquired by accredited 
scholarship. The leaders of the Roman Catholic Church com- 
mended the proposal and wished it success but were not able 
themselves to take part. A drafting sub-committee included mem- 
bers of each of the four groups, and held upwards of sixty meet- 
ings, discussing every aspect of the problem fully and frankly 
with special thought of the pupils for whom the instruction was 
which the counsel of the teacher members was 
The officers selected to prepare agenda and to 
fitted for their task by 
personal experience in internal 


intended, to 
especially helpful. 
assemble findings were 
scholastic attainment and 
working of the schools. 
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with notes 


The results of the work are threefold. First, 
tion Committee adopted in 1939 a book of services (a), 
for the guidance of teachers, for daily corporate worship in the 
schools, a hymn-book with music, and a supplement of fifty addi- 
tional hymns, for children over eight. These books are supplied 
to council schools, and, with the approval of the bishops, for use 
in the Church schools whose managers desire to have them. For 
use by teachers of infants the Carey Bonner Hymnary, or Songs 
of Praise for Little Children, is supplied. {ive committee further 
decided to supply for al! children over eight in all 
edition of the Bible (b) in good print and in a form consistent 
with the dignity of its contents. Thirdly, in 1941, the syllabus 


schools a new 


a) The Daily Service (Surrey edition), published by the Oxford 
University Press. 

b) The Pitt edition, published for the Surrey County Council by 
the Cambridge University Press. 


of lessons (c) (a document of about 100 pages) was Circulated 
to the provided schools of the county. It contains an introduc. 
tion; a course of study in three parts (for children to the age of 
8, for juniors of age 8 to 11, and for pupils over 11); suggestions 
for memory work; an appendix on some of the problems ¢ 
religion and life considered in the light of the Bible and of 
Christian history; and a bibiography (to be revised every de 
cade). “The aim of the syllabus is to secure that children 
attending the schools of the county, if not withdrawn from 
religious instruction, may gain knowledge of the common Chris. 
tian faith held by their fathers for nearly 2,000 years; may seck 
for themselves in Christianity principles which give a purpose to 
life and a guide to all its problems; and may find inspiration, 
power and courage to work for their own welfare, for that of 
their fellow-creatures, and for the growth of God’s Kingdom” 
The compilers have recognised that, while these ends depend 
on an accurate knowledge of the Christian faith, they cannot be 
attained through knowledge alone: they have therefore included, 
following each series of lessons on the Bible and its teaching, a 
section headed “The Christian Life,” illustrating the effect of 
Christ’s teaching in the world as an incentive to the conduct of 
life in harmony with the Christian principles learned. These 
sections are intimate and direct: they were very fully scrutinised 
by the compilers; the unanimity of their acceptance revealed in 
modern thought, as Mr. Ede reminded Parliament, the substitu. 
uion of a positive attitude towards religion for a negative attitude, 
and provided fitting obsequies for old-time controversy and 
mistrust. 

There is already strong evidence that the syllabus is welcome 
to the ceachers in both council and voluntary schools. Th 
breadth of its outlook on human problems, and its mode of ap 
proach to spiritual comprehension, with the life of Christ as the 
pivot of all the teaching, to which reasoned courses on the 
Epistles, the Acts, and the Old Testament furnish an intelligible 
setting, point to a freedom which invites sincerity in the teaching 
by encouraging the exercise of individual discretion within 
generous limits. “Often the Bible has been misunderstood be- 
cause of the widespread belief that its story of the origin of the 
world and of man has been discredited by the revelation given to 
us in natural science and in general that criticism has under- 
mined its trustworthiness as history. The truth is that the new 
light which has come from science and from historical research 
has only made more clear that in the Bible is proclaimed the 
word of God as it is proclaimed nowhere else.” 

It seems to be accepted—not indeed universally, but widely 
enough for practical application—that an intelligent study of the 
contents of the Bible in English, appropriate to the intellectual 
stage of the learner, is an indispensable part of the education of 
all English-speaking people. In a commonwealth of nations the 
Bible, translated into many different languages and innumerable 
dialects, makes some thoughts common to the minds of persons 
whose ideas and attitude to life would otherwise be wholly 
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diverse; the Bible sets high ideals of ethical conduct, of which the 
maintenance has always been found conducive to human happi- 
c) The Surrey County Council’s Syllabus of Religious Instruction, 
obtainable from the Chief Education Officer, County Hall, Kingston- 
upon-Thames, price 1s. and postage 
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the Bible is the sole and complete record of Jesus Christ, 
‘hough Whom men have some access to the mind of God as 
revealed by Him. If education, as many hold, is concerned to 
provide the sustenance by which men’s powers grow and bear 
fuit, nothing which affects human well-being can be regarded 
ys alien to its concern Physical wants are seldom in a civilised 
community neglected; if parents do not supply them, the State 
is empowered, and does not hesitate, to step in. Yet a being 
composite in essence may well suffer from starvation of the 
spiritual side of his nature if its cravings are not satisfied. For 
il not live by bread alone: he can exist, work, function, 
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man sha 


HE charwoman who intermittently obliged at the draughty 

little bungalow on the East Coast into which the war had 
gitchforked the Major and his young wife had faded away. In 
the living-room, the Major’s wife contemplated the charred re- 
mains of sticks and paper in the grate. Once more Mrs. Higgs 
had failed to get the fire going—and as the Major’s wife gazed 
yt the evidence of her incompetence, and thought of the home 
in sunny South Carolina, with its inexhaustible supply of negro 
servants, that she had left not long before the war to marry the 
Major in a cold and unfriendly land, the tears coursed down her 
cheeks. 

The Major, who was supposed to be asleep after long night 
hours on duty, heard her sobs from the bedroom. Screwing in 
his eveglass, in which he was generally believed to, but did 
not, sleep, he got out of bed, put on his heavy camel’s hair 
dressing-gown, gave a pat to his iron-grey moustache, and 
walked into the living-room. His wife looked up as he entered, 
and dabbed at her eyes. 

“H’m,” said the Major as he stood 
down at the grate. “Gone out.” 

“Oh, Billy,” said his wife. “I’m so 


beside her and looked 


sick and tired of this. 
cee 
“Ah,” said the Major. 
“What on earth are 
“Who's Halifax? ” 
“Halifax,” said the Major. “Lord. His Majesty’s Ambassador 
in Washington. First-class man with fires.” 
“Please, Billy. Don’t ramble on like that.” 


“Pity Halifax isn’t here.” 


you talking about?” said his wife. 


“Or Eden,” went on the Major firmly. “Just as good as 
Halifax. May be better. Both first-class anyway.” 
“Billy! You’re talking in your sleep.” 


Or the other one, 
something. 


said the Major. “ Zoo man. 
Writer fellow. Ignatius or 


“Or Huxley,” 


coming to think of it. 











Get it going in no time.” 

“ Billy! ” 

“ Also the Governor of the Bank of England. Get a fire under 
way as soon as look at it. So can the Viceroy of India. Abso- 
lutely first-class Same with the Governor-General of 
Australia, and the Governor-General of New Zealand Or,” 
went on the Major reflectively and ignoring his wife’s attempts 
to stop him, “a duke would do. Almost any duke.” 

“But Billy: you don’t know all of these people do you? ” 

“Don’t know any of them,” said the Major. “Haven’t seen 
any of them for years anyway.” 

“Bi _» 

Eton,” said the Major. 

“Whar?” 

“Eron. Old Etonians. Have you ever known an O.E. who 
wasn’t first-class with fires? Don’t you remember Charles at 
that ghastly pub in Wales? And Dick in the New Forest? ” 

“But do they actually teach it? ” 

“Making fires? No: not in class at any rate. Comes from 
fagging f the fire goes out, the fag gets smacked. So it doesn’t. 
Not after a bit anyway. School tradition, too. Wouldn’t do to 
boast about it. Bad form. But every O.E. knows he’s damned 
good at fires.” 

The Major’s wife, her tears forgotten, began to giggle. 

“But what a gorgeous thought, Billy. I mean, all these 
important people—all being better at making fires than their 
Wives or kitchenmaids. Do you think Lord Halifax sometimes 
gets up early and makgs all the fires in the Embassy—just to 


keep his hand in? Or Mr. Norman at the Bank of England? ” 
“No need,” said the Major. “Once learned never forgotten. 
Bur if _” 


got no further. 
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indulge passions and appetites, and even enjoy the use of his 
capacities—but not live in the fulness of life of which he is, as 
man, alone in creation capable. We can present to our children 
what we believe to be true; can lead them, if we will, to the living 
waters of which “ whosoever drinketh shall never thirst.” If they 
will drink therefrom, they must do it of their own will: the choice 
is theirs; but, imperfect as every human effort may be, we shall 
surely have done what we can to remove from ourselves the re- 
proach of a worldly and material generation, whose children sit 
in the markets saying “ we have piped unto you and ye have not 
danced; we have mourned unto you and ye have not lamented.” 


THE OLD PROMETHEANS 


By PHILIP HEWITT-MYRING 


“ Look at me.” 
said the Major hastily. 


“ Billy! ” exclaimed his wife. 
“Not an important person,” 
“But you said every O.E.” 
“Yes. Well, there is that. And it’s dashed cold. But, look 
here, no precedents mind. Does that female come back today? ” 

“Oh, Billy, you know she comes back every day at lunch- 
time.” 

“Can’t say I'd noticed it. 
2.30 sharp for a_ preliminary 
while e 

The Major screwed in his monocle more firmly ; slowly rolled 
up the right sleeve of his dressing-gown and pyjamas ; went 
down on one knee before the grate ; scooped out some handfuls 
of charred paper and sticks and some pieces of barely singed 
coal; and made a clear space in the middle of the debris that 
he let remain. 

“T’ll get you some more wood and paper,” said his wife. 

“Plenty of wood,” said the Major, indicating four or five 
sticks of half-charred firewood. “No paper, though. Oh, wait a 
moment.” 

He dived his hand into a waste-paper basket that stood by the 
side of the hearth and extracted a crumpled foolscap envelope, 
which he placed with apparent negligence in the middle of the 
grate. 

“ But you'll never make it go that way. 

“Nothing wrong with the grate,” said the Major. 


Well, parade her in this room at 
instructional course. Mean- 





It’s a terrible grate.” 
“ Just a bit 


different. Case for special treatment.” 
While he was speaking, he had made a little pyramid of his 
wood fragments around the envelope. On this, he sprinkled 


and, from a good foot away, threw around the 
pile some larger pieces with the air of not in the least caring 
where they fell. Within a minute, he had applied a flame with a 
cigarette-lighter from his dressing-gown pocket, had risen to his 
feet, and was making for the door. 

“Call me in an hour,” he said as he reached it. 

“ But you can't just walk off like that,” wailed his wife. 
start going out in a second.” 

“Can't,” said the Major. “Properly laid. Give it some more 
coal in twenty minutes. Don’t touch it before.” 

He vanished. 

An hour later his wife stood by his bedside. 

“Wake up, Billy,” she said in a voice in 
struggled with awe. “And it’s going.” 

“What’s going? ” said the Major sleepily. “ Oh, the fire. 
course it’s going. Why on earth shouldn’t it? ” 

For an instant a flash of pure pride shot across his martial 
He looked—oh, an amazing amount younger, thought his 
Almost—like a schoolboy. 


WINTER OFFENSIVE 


WINTER strikes suddenly, strikes deep 

into the neutral territory of autumn, 

thrusting its armoured columns of hail 

down the valleys, and throwing its curtain 

of grey drifting snow across the plain. 

Penetrates the defences of the woods 

which fight grim rearguard action 

with their tattered foliage, till 

the pincing fingers of the wind nip 

the gaudy leaf, roll up the formation 

of branch and stem. Brims the ditches 

with a rush of rain, breaking through 

the thin screen of leaves, and drowns 

with its whirlwind offensive the retreating sun, 

that the headlong clouds engulf before the day is done. 
Rosin ATTHILL. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD 


ie Prime Minister, among his many virtues, possesses that 
gracious gift which was known in the last century as “a 
sense of occasion.” As he walked through the Lobby on Monday 
afternoon he smiled at the waiting crowds with his accustomed 
benevolence ; but when he passed behind the Speaker’s chair and 
entered the Chamber his head drooped, his brow clouded, his 
shoulders hunched; the smile with which he replied to the 
cheers which greeted his appearance was a distant and pre- 
occupied smile ; it was made clear to us that we were not there 
to celebrate with jubilation the entry of the United States into 
the war of action ; it was clear that he had come to tell us the 
sad news that we had acquired a new and formidable foe. Mr. 
Churchill well knew that the “base and brutal attack” which 
had been delivered against the Americans had already caused 
to our associate grave material damage. He well knew that the 
supply and convoy position would be much complicated by this 
new commitment. He made no attempt in his speech to inspire 
the House by any rhetoric or to invite applause. He stood 
stolidly at the box without allowing his feet to dance or his knees 
to jerk and bend, as is his custom when either combative or 
gay. He warned the House and the country that we were faced 
by new and far-flung perils. And he forbore in his wisdom to 
rejoice at American belligerency, since he knew that the people 
of the United States, in Congress assembled, were not yet at 
war, and that when war came to them it would be grim and 
crude. Seldom has a great orator made so dull a speech on so 
great an occasion. It was his instinctive sense of that occasion 
that kept him glum. The rare reticence of Mr. Churchill is his 
greatest artifice. Yet nothing which this man can do is artificial. 
How bald his speech sounded when repeated that night upon the 
wireless! Yet how frivolous at such a moment would any 
eloquence have been! 
a * * 7. 

I wished, however, that the Prime Minister had drawn more 
sharp attention to the political ineptitude of the Japanese move. 
It may be true that by springing this strategic surprise upon 
the United States the Japanese have been able to secure for 
themselves much initial advantage and considerable temporary 
success. As a short-term manoeuvre their base and brutal act 
may return a rich dividend. Yet this war is not a short-term 
war; it is a long-term war; it is a war to the death, and we 
have no doubt whatsoever as to where the corpses will lie. The 
Japanese as a whole are more intelligent than the Germans and 
should have realised that Ribbentrop diplomacy cannot succeed 
in the end. It would have been possible for them to attack 
Malaya only and to have represented President Roosevelt as a 
dictator determined to drag his unwilling country into a world- 
war for the sake of English investments in rubber plantations. 
With one swoop the Japanese High Command cut the ground, 
and even the feet, away from American isolationists. They in- 
flicted upon the United States what is perhaps the greatest 
outrage ever perpetrated by one Power upon another. The blaze 
of the bombs at Pearl Harbour and Guam boiled the American 
soul into a molten mass which in a few days will cool into icy 
steel. Mr. Churchill indicated to the House that he was aware 
that the Japanese had sacrificed future political necessities to 
immediate military advantage. He stressed with marked emphasis 
the fact that the assault on America was made under the authority 
of the Japanese High Command and not under that of the 
Imperial Japanese Government. The final fatal word of com- 
mand was given not from Tokyo but from Berlin. Once again 
German diplomacy has shown its complete lack of political fore- 
sight. Once again diplomatic prudence has been sacrificed to 
smash and grab. 

* * * * 

It is agreeable and indeed useful to step back for a moment 
from the doubts and dangers of our present turmoil and to 
consider the effect of the Japanese outrage upon the Grand 
Alliance. I should wish for this purpose to recommend a little 
book by Eric Linklater which is published this week by Messrs. 
Macmillan. It is called Corner Stones, and the scene is laid 
among the beeches and the rivulets of the Elysian fields. The 
main characters are Confucius, Lincoln, Lenin and a young 
R.A.F. officer of the name of Arden. The chief properties are 
a television set, through which they observe the battles of the 
earth, and a jug of nectar, in which they are able to toast the 
Nobler Purpose. They are an intelligent and therefore optimistic 


NICOLSON 
quartet, and the conclusion to which they come is that Great 
Britain, Russia, the United States and China, being equal} 
threatened by the Axis, having an equal faith in the oulak 
ability of man, are the four corner-stones upon which the a 
world will be constructed. It is an attractive gospel and Mr 
Linklater has handled it with ingenuity and moderation. He 
has two minor characters, one present and one absent. The 
former is an unknown warrior who shows the wounds which he 
received at Thermopylae and Agincourt and whose name is 
“ Courage.” The latter is Monsieur Voltaire who, being a spirit 
of negation, has the tact to absent himself from the SYMposium 
on the ground of indisposition. The four main characters dis- 
cuss the world among themselves with sense and acumen. They 
also discuss the strange events which have brought their four 
countries together. What, they ask, is the common factor which 
unites such disparate elements? The answer is placed in the 
mouth of Lenin. “Some of you,” he says, “ believe in sanctities 
which I do not credit, and I shall not quarrel with your belief 
But I believe that man is sacred, and with all who do = 
subscribe to my belief I cannot fail to quarrel. There js my 
faith. It is a faith in which you and your peoples and your 
Governments might be united.” F 

* * * . 

Mr. Linklater is well aware that differences of temperament 
and tradition exist between the inhabitants of his four corner. 
stones, between the peoples of America, Russia, Great Britain 
and China. He knows, for instance, that the Daughters of the 
American Revolution possess deep and lasting prejudices against 
the Soviet system, whereas the workers of Russia have been 
taught to hate the theories upon which American economy are 
founded. Yet he manages, without any serious breach of logic 
or confidence, to induce Lincoln and Lenin to agree comparatively 
well. Each of them admires the efficacy of the machine, and 
the tractors of Gigant have done more to assist Russo-American 
good feeling than any less concrete propaganda. Moreover, both 
Lincoln and Lenin agree that their purposes and their careers 
have not been dissimilar. Each of them “broke violently into 
the new world”; the purpose of each of them was to give the 
ordinary man a chanc:. And even though these purposes were 
not fulfilled by history, even though the ordinary man refused 
to grasp his opportunities, their good intentions were similar and 
their attitude towards them not unlike. And thus, as they sit 
among the beeches of Elysium, they decide that in this world 
war Russia and America should be able to co-operate without 
difficulty and with much mutual advantage. 

* * * * 

The affinity which exists between the British and the Chinese 
is less easy to explain. I should imagine myself that the 
instinctive liking which the ordinary Briton feels for the China- 
man or the Turk is based upon a common confidence in human 
dignity, in the assured status of the individual. A German friend 
of mine (who had suffered much from Turkish dignity during the 
First German War) assured me once that the irritating British 
affection for the Turkish people was due to the fact that we were 
“comforted to find that there existed upon earth a race even 
more unintellectual than we were ourselves.” “Not at all.” | 
answered. “It is because we and the Turks (I might have added 
“and the Chinese’) are among the few people who can really 
laugh at ourselves.” For a sense of humour is a flower which 
blooms only upon the soil ef deep self-confidence. Mr. Link- 
later, however, finds an even more ingenious reason for this Sino 
British sympathy. He finds it in a common sense of “ sports- 
manship.” “The superior person,” remarks Confucius when 
speaking to pilot officer Arden, “ whose actions are characterised 
by propriety, will shoot only a bird in flight. . . . A soldier 
who will shoot his enemy while the latter is floating helpless in 
a parachute is a person who will shoot a female mallard sitting 
on her nest. He is a man without teaching or natural perception.” 
I understand that Confucius actually did inform his disciples that 
it was unsportsmanlike to shoot sitting birds or to catch fish i 
nets. Yet I doubt whether the Chinese today always exercise 
the same delicacy towards their prey or really share the standards 
of the British sportsman. An affinity between us does, however, 
exist. I have suggested that it is a sense of humour. Lenin 
sneers. “Is it,” he asks, “a corresponding triviality of mind 
or an identical refinement of understanding?” I do not know. 
Let us call it “instinct” and leave it at that. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


»The Man Who Came to Dinner.” At the Savoy Theatre. 


quis is a play about pseudo-celebrities—those unreal celebrities 
of the contemporary world forced by blatant publicity upon an 
snorant and gullible public as the genuine article. Of the two 
American authors, Mr. George S. Kaufman is the better known 
here and he may well have intended to hold up a mirror to the 
degenerate idiocies of present-day “fame” but if his comedy 
was intended as a Satire it misses the mark completely, for it 
never suggests for one moment that its hero in his cunning base- 
ness does not deserve the celebrity he enjoys, or that there is any 
grt of solid, more enduring value, unattainable by such a man, 
to which the word “fame” properly attaches. No, on the con- 
rary, the familiar, the much advertised names of Hollywood 
and the entertainment world are shouted, telephoned and tele- 
graphed all over the stage as if it were most natural that a man 
of great reputation in some artistic or scientific field (the precise 
nature of Mr. Sheridan Whiteside’s genius is not indicated) would 
be on convivial terms with these ephemerae of a day. 


Just as the monotonous notoriety of Mr. Whiteside’s friends 
and his own trumpeting aggressiveness have begun to show signs 
of exhausting even his impersonator’s, Mr. Robert Morley’s un- 
common vocal powers, this “comedy” breaks into uproarious 
farce, and at least enables one occasionally to laugh. The fall 
of the curtain is a release to the full blast of that accumulating 
depression which sets in after prolonged forced gaiety. The 
production is of the compelling prestissimo pace practised by 
those expert in al! the tricks by which “presentation” is sub- 
stituted for simple and genuine art and acquiescence is wrung 
out of you by a process that can only be described as mangling 
most of your five senses. Mr. Robert Morley does not have the 
stage to himself physically, but he almost has it vocally. It would 
be superfluous to mention the rest of the cast. 


W. J. TURNER. 


THE CINEMA 


“Shors.’”” At the Tatler.——‘‘ Suspicion.’’ At the Odeon.—— 
“March of Time.’’ At the Gaumont. 


Shors is a disappointment. It was made by Dovzhenko, who 
many years ago directed Earth, probably the most beautiful 
film ever made. Recalling the profound insight which Earth 
revealed into the relationship between a peasant people and the 
soil by which it lives, one hoped to find the same fertile imagery 
in this later film of the Ukraine. But Shors, completed in 1939, 
was the result of a suggestion made by Stalin to Dovzhenko at a 
time when the film policy of the U.S.S.R. required screen heroes 
to be famous soldiers, and preferred the technique of a Holly- 
wood western to the symbolisms of visual poetry. So that 
Shors is full of hard riding and fighting, but contains only one 
recognisably human character. The story is of the fight of 
Ukrainian guerillas in 1918-19, first against the Germans and 
then against the reactionaries under Petlura. Shors, the leader 
of the guerillas, is an intellectual of whose character nothing 
is revealed except his fanatical devotion to the revolution. The 
minor characters are equally unrounded, but Bozhenko, a pro- 
revolutionary regular soldier, is delightfully drawn. The 
principal interest of the film lies in the relationship between the 
immaculate Shors and this bibulous and undisciplined old pro- 
fessional warrior who supported the revolution not because of 
any recognition of political ideologies, but because he loved his 
men and hated the bourgeoisie. Bozhenko dies, and there is an 
effective sequence in which his mourning men carry his body 
slowly across a vast Ukrainian plain whilst shells explode on 
every side and the whole horizon above the ungathered corn is 
dark with smoke from the blazing homes of the peasants. The 
battle scenes often remind us of history repeating itself today, 
but for the most part the fighting is confused, and the film is so 
shapeless that it gives little idea of the progress of this great 
campaign, which in its outcome foreshadows the course of 
the present war in the Ukraine. 

Suspicion is a most exasperating film. The early development 
is maddeningly slow, but by the time we get to the later reels, 
director Hitchcock is in his stride (though never in his British 
studio form), and Cary Grant and Joan Fontaine have suc- 
ceeded in building up two unconventional though credible 
characters. We accept a situation in which a gay and charm- 
ing English society play-boy has lied and embezzled his way into 
acute financial embarrassment, and is proceeding to save himself 












from prison by murdering his best friend, and by planning the 
murder of his devoted but scrupulously honest wife. We enjoy 
the brilliance with which Joan Fontaine portrays the growing 


suspicions of the wife. We watch love struggle with the cold- 
eyed repulsion which she begins to show for this smiling 
monster who is threatening her life. We watch the increasingly 
frequent outbursts of rage with which he frustrates her attempts 
to leave him. The evidence of his past crimes and future 
purpose pile up remorselessly. He lies about his whereabouts 
on the night his friend is murdered, he investigates his wife’s 
insurance policy, he inquires about new poisons. We are ready 
for the climax, and await the finishing touch to this laborious 
but convincing portrait of a murderer. Then, suddenly, the 
original and the logical story is completely abandoned. With 
a maddening contempt for the carefully constructed plot, someone 
remembers the old money-making prejudice against tragic end- 
ings, and we are blithely informed—with no convincing explana- 
tion—that our hero is no murderer or would-be murderer, but 
just a nice, simple-hearted little embezzler with a suspicious 
wife. The couple retreat from the brink of the cliff to which 
the wife had been brought with every expectation of being pushed 
over, and they drive off home happily with all forgiven. Her 
husband had merely meant to commit suicide. There is little 
sign of Hitchcock’s old skill in creating minor characters, and the 
English backgrounds are all good Hollywood. Suspense is often 
nicely handled towards the end of the picture, but it was going 
rather far to make so much use of letters and printed matter 
when the character who must read the print always took so 
long to adjust her spectacles. Suspicion is well worth seeing 
for Joan Fontaine’s performance—but don’t forget to leave while 
it’s still a murder film. 

The latest March of Time is the best for many months. 
Entitled Sailors With Wings, it deals with the history and present 
status of U.S. naval aviation. The flying sequences of patrolling 
and dive-bombing are beautifully photographed, and the scenes 
taken on aircraft-carriers, particularly the enormous vistas of 
the hangars, are amongst the most spectacular pictures of the 
machinery of modern war that have ever been photographed. 
The film includes scenes of the world’s first aircraft-carrier— 
a converted U.S. collier. The American navy claims also to 
have invented dive-bombing and torpedo-bombing. Sailors With 
Wings was completed before the Japanese attack on America, and 
the film now arouses a poignant hope that the many new types 
of aircraft included in the film are possessed in adequate num- 
bers. Whether they are or not, the airmen who move through 
this stirring film have about them a determination and a pride 
in their work and shining equipment which augurs well for the 
future. EpGAR ANSTEY. 





LONDON 1941 


HALF masonry, half pain; her head 

From which the plaster breaks away 

Like flesh from the rough bone, is turned 
Upon a neck of stones ; her eyes 

Are lidless windows of smashed glass, 
Each star-shaped pupil 

Giving upon a vault so vast 

How can the head contain it? 


The raw smoke 

Is inter-wreathing through the jaggedness 
Of her sky-broken panes, and mirror’d 
Fires dance like madmen on the splinters. 


All else is stillness save the dancing splinters 
And the slow inter-wreathing of the smoke. 


Her breasts are crumbling brick where the black ivy 
Had clung like a fantastic child for succour 

And now hangs draggled with long peels of paper, 
Fire-crisp, fire-faded awnings of limp paper 
Repeating still their ghosted leaf and lily. 


Grass for her cold skins’ hair, the grass of cities 
Wilted and swaying on her plaster brow 
From winds that sweep along the streets of cities: 


Across a world of sudden fear and firelight 
She looms erect, the great stones at her throat, 
Her rusted ribs like railings round her heart ; 
A figure of dry wounds—of winter wounds— 
O mother of wounds ; half masonry, half pain. 


MERVYN PEAKE. 
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LETTERS TO 


BRITAIN AND JAPAN 


Sir,—I studied dursng my spare time in recent weeks the history of 
the relations between Japan and Britain. The turning-point in this 
history is the British-Japanese Alliance of 1902 (which, by the way, 
marked the end of ow “ spiendid isolation”). This alliance seems to 
me a remarkable instance of the wise foresight and policy of The 
Spectator. Popular feeling was almost unanimous in favour of the 
alliance. The Times, as an example of the vox populi, wrote on 
February 12th, 1902: 

“The country will receive with great satisfaction the important 
agreement between Great Britain and Japan. . This is a policy 
which threatens no one. . The gallantry, the efficiency and the 
humanity displayed by the naval and military forces of Japan 
during the recent operauons in northern China justify the assur- 
ance that should the necessity ever arise, the KING’S soldiers and 
sailors will find in their Japanese allies comrades with whum they 
will be proud to fight shoulder to shoulder.” 


The Spectator stood almost alone in expressing strong doubts and 
misgivings to the trustworthiness of Japanese assurances and treaties. 
The following reads as if it were written very recently, it appeared, 
however, in The Spectator of February 15th, 1902: 

“We cannot express anything approaching satisfaction with 
regard to the agreement with Japan. Indeed, the more that 
alliance is studied . the ore it seems to us to be fraught with 
danger and difficulties. What Japan gains is, of course, clear 
enough. What we gain from it is far from manifest. We object to 
the treaty not only because it is an open declaration of hostility to 
Russia . but because . it meets the case in the wrong way. 

. Japan at any time during the next five years has it in her power 
to light a flame of war which will burn in the English Channel, 
in the Baitic, in the Mediterranean and wherever Russia, France 
and England are in contact. Japan has toe lately become a 
civilised Power, and has too lately been endowed with political 
institutions, to make it possible to say that her Government is 
one which can wisely be trusted so absolutely as we have trusted 
it We know far too little about Japan. to make it safe to commit 
ourselves unconditionally to her leads in the politics of the Far 
East... .” 

—Yours faithfully, Peter F. WIENER. 
16 Warwick Street, Rugby. 


GERMAN AND BRITISH SOLDIERS 


Sir.—I have been watching with interest for some comment, official 
or otherwise, on the broadcast made after the one o'clock news on 


Sunday, November 9th, by a marine who was captured by the 
Germans at Calais. The fact that I have seen only one—which 


may, I suppose, be due to the fact that I haven’t looked hard enough 
—is sufficient stimulation for me to put my own reactions on paper. 
Reactions uninformed, I must admit, by any source other than the 
observation of a civilian. 

Firstly, this man_ told, enough, of the amoral, 
impersonal, murderous brutality of his captors. This was apparently 
sufficient to cause such a stir in some quarters that next day the 
B.B.C. hurriedly pointed out that this was the treatment meted 
out by front-line troops, and not by the authorities in the prison 
camps, where we had no reason to believe that conditions were not 
all they should be. This reaction, I suppose, is understandable enough 
among relatives of prisoners of war in German hands. But we have 
had pointed out to us, times without number, in books and films— 
and not only since the beginning of the war—exactly the type of 
animal—we are fighting. The fact that so many people 
seem utterly to fail to realise it is sufficiently depressing to need 
no comment. The other, and even more important, point, which 
seems to need emphasis is the outstanding difference in the training 
and equipment of the German troops and of our own. Each Ger- 

this marine, had his tommy-gun and was a dead-shot 
They shot at anything and everything—dogs, cats, hens, 
And they hit their target 


matter-of-factly 


man—or 


man, said 
with it. 

men and women—just for the fun of it. 
in the head every time. They had grenades stuck in their boots 
and the ammunition for their guns they carried in their pockets. 
They were laden with no bandoliers, did not even carry water- 
bottles; everything was apparently brought up behind them in 
lorries. One can almost hear our War Office complain that it is 
impossible to make smart troops out of men so equipped. The 
deadly efficiency of the German is sufficient answer to any objec- 
tions on these lines. In contrast to this are the news-reels we 
still see so often of our men advancing over open ground armed 
with rifles and bayonets, and, so far as we know, no body armour. 
Again, compare the German motor-cyclists, who rode into Abbe- 
ville with tommy-guns mounted on the handle-bars, with the motor- 
cyclists I and many others have seen riding along our roads with 
rifles slung over their shoulders. These men would make a sitting 
target for anyone within range: to become fighting units they would 
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THE EDITOR 


have to come to a full stop, straddle their bikes and uNSling the; 
rifles. 'o 

Finally, training. The marine saw many 
training, but hardly ever were they drilling. They were either a 
P.T. or target practice. Compare this with the endless drilli - 
bayonet practice and button-polishing of our own troops, and on 
sometimes, the Home Guard. All along, in fact, it 1s the contras: 
between well-equipped, highly-trained individuals and regimented 
units; only, in contrast to the usual idea, it is the Germans who are 
the individuals, and our own men who are the drilled units. 

This, I will admit at once, is the reason why the Germans have 
broken before the ferocity of a drilled bayonet attack whenever they 
have been exposed to it. But again, the fact that the method of 
warfare they have developed has only exposed them to such attacks 
on rare occasions and has permitted them to become, even only 
temporarily, military masters of the Continent, speaks for itself 
Even granted that the bayonet has its uses in the hands of a small 
section of the regular army, it can be little or no use in the hands 
of the Home Guard, who still seem to be trained in its use. They 
will be called upon to deal with the most highly-trained men jp 
the German army—the advance shock-troops. The very facts of 
their age (younger or older than the regular army), the functions 
they will be called upon to fulfil, and the limited time at their dis. 
posal for training indicate that their forte should be long-distance 
sharp-shooting. 

I have said nothing new; the apparent need for repetition js the 
only excuse for my letter—Yours faithfully, D. NEVILLE Jongs, 

59 Langholm Crescent, Darlington, co. Durham. 


groups Of German, 


FACTS ABOUT FRANCE 


S1r,—Since Mr. Robert Henrey is not to be convinced by figures, jt js 
rather uncharitable of him to question the source of those which ] 
quoted. The extracts from the index of industrial production were. 
in fact, taken from the Survey of International Affairs : 1936, Pp. 208, 
and from pp. 114 and 121 of Vol. I of the Survey of International 
Affairs: 1938. For my statement about iron and steel production, | 
relied on the figures given on p. 896 of the current issue of the 
Statesman’s Yearbook. 

I did not, and would not, claim a monopoly of patriotism for any 
class or political grouping, and the existence of a defeatism of the 
“left” and the support of Pétain by some former socialists and trades- 
unionists are of course well known. This, howevei, does not justify 
the odd statement that M. Déat was a “hero of the Popular Front.” 
M. Déat and his supporters left the Socialists as far back as July, 
1933, and formed the néo-Socialist party in December of that year, 
Although the “ Néos” ranked as a Left group in 1936, Déat was 
among the few Left candidates who though behind on the first ballot 
did not observe the Popular Front electoral pact—and he had no 
part in the Popular Front cabinets, Blum having already correctly 
diagnosed his movement as essentially Fascist in character. 

On the main point I would merely claim that restraint should b 
exercised before allowing to any one cause a preponderant share in 
the tragedy of France. “ Strikes and sabotage ” are, of course. inimical 
to production, but if the prevalence of the former in 1936 was due 
to Over-impatience among the supporters of the Popular Front, they 
might in turn be tempted to argue that the latter term might well be 
applied to certain attitudes and financial activities on the part of their 
opponents. Let us by all means attempt to get as near the truth as 
we can—but shall we be helped by ignoring the evidence of M. Cot 
or of any other participant merely on grounds of inevitable partisan- 
ship? Nearly all historical judgements are the results of weighing 
and analysing partisan evidence. As for the present situation, 
perhaps I might quote one more authority, the article in the Novem- 
ber number of the Nineteenth Century by M. Pierre Comert, the 
able editor of France. His summary of the evidence available bears 
out the general conclusions which the Hon. Neville Lytton came to 
on the basis of his personal experience, and suggests to me at least 
that Free France has little to hope for from the elements which com- 
posed and compose the French “Right.”"—I am, Sir, yours very 
truly, Max BELOFF. 

The University, Manchester. 13. 


TESTS AND TEACHING 


S1r,—While I find myself in complete agreement with the Mastet 
of Balliol in his appeal for a physical as well as mental content for 
our educational syllabus, I am somewhat disturbed by his remedy— 
the county badge. Surely our academic system has suffered sufh- 
ciently in the past from the employers’ demand for the “ matric,” 
for anyone to wish to see a similar. incubus hung round ou 
“ athletic ” necks. 

I would venture to suggest that any school equipped with playing 
fields and gymnasia can provide the stimulus under which the 
average boy will learn to delight in that state of well-being that 
comes to the trained athlete, whatever his game or sport. Perhaps, 
however, I should add that the inspiration must come from masters 
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vocation has led them to realise that all the activities 
are just different facets of a single stone, and who 


whose sense 0! 


of their puptls : 
nxious to lead their boys in the paths of right thinking, right 


i right living, a trinity to which the name Physical 


are a 
movement and ' ‘ : 
Education has been given. I have had the gratifying experience of 


seeing the reality of such a system in a State secondary school, of 
knowing a boy who at thirteen years of age suffered so badly from 
fat feet as to be unable to undertake any prolonged exercise, win 
the Fowler Dixon style prize for walking at the public schoo] cham- 
pionships; and another who in his early teens walked and ran in a 
most ungainly way, yet won the mile race in the same champion- 
ship in 4 minutes 30 seconds. 

j have no wish to detract from the work of Dr. Kurt Hahn, late 
of Salem, but when I hear people stating, in favour of the county 
badge system, the fact that Salem (a specialist school for the not 
too brilliant sons of the German rich) won the public schools cham- 
pionship three times a decade ago by sweeping the board in the 
throwing events, at a period when English boys knew nothing about 
the technique of throwing, I would have them know that an English 
school with only a hundred boys over 14} years of age, and with 
an average leaving-age of barely 17, drawing its boys from the 
jocal population only, won the same championship in the last two 
meetings before the war; further, that in the second of these two 
years the runner-up was Mill Hill School, in which a_ similar 
conception of physical education is held. Let us therefore devote 
our energies in the future to developing a system based on the 
traditional English games; to training masters to understand and 
develop the ideas of physical education in their schools; to providing 
all schools with the necessary facilities and seeing that every child 
has the privilege of remaining at the type of school suited to his 
mental equipment at least to the end of the school year in which 
he reaches his sixteenth birthday. Finally, it is to be hoped that 
the Scout and similar voluntary bodies may continue the valuable 
work which they have done in the past unhampered by an ex- 
ternally imposed examinational system.—Yours, &c., 

Queen Elizabeth’s, Barnet. J. A. STRUGNELL. 


Sirn—Dr. Linasay was admirable so far on physica! and expedition 
tests, skill to work out specific plans, and service to the community. 
Here was all-round thinking-and-doing, judgement and initiative in a 
fourfold achievement. But a sound education, I suggest, for each 
and all, should be eightfold, covering the plan he urges and the school 
certificate. 

Some years ago, I drew up, when lecturing on education, a simple 
chart as follows: 

MAGNA CARTA OF WISDOM. 
(The Eight Essential “ Knowledges.”’) 

N.B. Doing always to go with knowing. 

1. Sense-knowledge (exact observation): as first-hand basis. 

2. Physical ditto: free games, disciplined exercises, food and fitness. 

3. Language (esp. Mother-tongue): as Tool of Thought. 

4. Ethics: as basis of religion, and guide to life. 

5. Nature, or Science: to use things for life. 

Democratic knowledge (geog., hist., polcs., econcs.) to live well 
together. 

7. Ideal ditto: (art, skill, neatness): for beauty, harmony, joy. 

8. Dialectic. for “ straight” thinking. 

The initials, read down: SPLENDID, are an easy mnemonic.)— 
Yours sincerely, ERNEST A. CAVE. 

The Laurels, Ickenham, Middlesex. 


GREEK FOR GIRLS—AND OTHERS 


Sir.—Miss Archibald’s article “Greek for Girls,” in The Spectator 
of October 31st, led naturally to a valuable correspondence, and two 
suggestions have emerged: Mr. Woodhouse Smith’s suggestion that 
Greek should be begun before Latin, a policy already followed in a 
few schools, and Miss Hedley’s plea for a systematic study of Greek 
civilisation, in most cases through translations only, as a part of the 
usual school curriculum. We have thus three possibilities: Miss 
Archibald’s plan by which the honours are divided, some learning 
Greek and others Latin as their classical language; the thorough- 
going introduction of Greek as the alternative to Latin, with pre- 
sumably the addition of Latin in only a few cases later; or the 
admission that Greek thought in the original can only be accessible 
to a very few, and that a systematic course based on translations is 
the practical solution. 

Greek was introduced as the alternative to Latin at the County 
School for Girls, Gravesend, in 1919, and I had charge of the experi- 
ment for its first four years. It held the attention and pleasure of the 
girls throughout ; they were able to produce a Greek play with confi- 
dence at the end of their third year; their examination results were 
satisfactory and a few added Latin later; one read for Classical 
Honours at London and gained a first class. There was no flaw in 
the experiment, except Jhe general omission of Latin, but we came 
to the conclusion that it was an irreparable loss ; the link of English 
and the Romance languages with Latin, and the predominance of 
Latin in the formative centuries of European civilisation, was some- 
thing which could not be ignored; to deprive the great majority of 
even their small knowledge of Caesar and. Vergil, Horace and Livy, 
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was not simply to break with a convention, but to tear the warp 
from the woof. I tried the experiment with a small group at Chelten- 
ham later, and found that it had the same charm for both teacher and 
taught ; but I came to the same conclusion, that whatever form the 
“new Renaissance ” ought to take, it ought not to be the introduction 
of Greek to the virtual exclusion of Latin. 

There remained Miss Hedley’s alternative, to do as much as possible 
through translations, while teaching Greek only to the linguistically 
ablest girls ; and on the whole this has been the course followed at 
Cheltenham. Courses based on the systematic use of translations 
have been given to girls specialising in Science, and in some cases 
to classes lower in the school ; a weekly lesson on various aspects of 
Greek life and thought has been given to large groups in Upper 
College ; and all these courses have been enjoyable and valuable. But 
even a little knowledge of the original language would give them 
greater value and the beginning of a more real insight, and I do 
not think that such a minimum of knowledge needs very great 
linguistic ability, or very much time. Classical teaching is only half 
itself while Latin and Greek are thought of as separate ; the normal 
accompaniment of Latin should be some knowledge of Greek and 
the two ought to grow up together ; Latin-and-Greek, not Latin, is 
the true materies or An of Classical teaching and learning, and 
should be accessible to as many as possible. 

I think that a carefully planned syllabus of one lesson a week in 
Greek, to accompany the normal course in Latin from the second 
year onwards, would give the sufficient minimum of knowledge in a 
feasible and gradual way, and I am hoping that it may be possible 
to introduce this before long at Cheltenham, where the working-out 
of such an experiment can be studied on a large scale. It would be 
of great value if some other schools would consider a similar scheme. 
A weekly lesson may seem a very little, yet would not be thought 
negligible in Art or Music, with which Greek has some affinity; and 
at present economy of time is a real sine qua non for any wide 
extension of Greek. The knowledge gained will be admittedly small 
but a little, used in a good cause, can go a very long way. “ Eo’r 
Even a very little “real Greek” is a great pleasure 
and gain to the majority of people, and remains a possession for life ; 
the approach to the Greek Testament 4s made much easier, and this 
is very important for those who wish to become qualified teachers 
of Scripture or for students of theology, and is a source of fresh 
illumination for every Christian; while all those who in later life 
can now only “wish that they had learnt Greek” will find that 
their elementary knowledge has opened the door for them to the 
greatest Greek literature, and that they will be able if they wish, to 
read Plato and Homer for themselves.—Yours faithfully, 

A. K. CLARKE, M.A. Cantab., 
Senior Classical Mistress. 


nardapiov .”” 


Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 


Sir,—As one who has advocated elsewhere that Greek should take the 
place of Latin as the first classical language to be learned, I have 
followed with interest. the correspondence in your columns on this 
subject. To the excellent arguments adduced by your correspondents 
I have only one to add. It is that Greek literature is more worthy of 
study than Latin because the Greeks expressed themselves naturally 
in literature, the Romans by action. One can grasp the soul of 
Rome through a study of history and antiquities but, though I do not 
underrate the value of similar study of the ancient Greeks, and study of 
Greece that is confined to art and philosophy in translation is necessarily 
one-sided, for it takes no account ot the Greeks as poets, and it is 
in poetry above all that the Greeks can give us something stil] fresh 
and of supreme value, which can be obtained in no other way.— 
Yours faithfully, R. S. STANIER. 
Magdalen College School, Oxford. 


BOYS’ WAGES 
S1rR,—May I refer briefly to the paragraph headed “ High Wages and 
Juvenile Crime” under “ News of the Week” in The Spectator of 
November 28th? 

It is there stated that evacuation, the disturbance of family life, 
the closing of schools and clubs have combined to produce one of the 
most distressing results of the war—the increase of juvenile crime. 
Before the war, however, an increase was very marked, as is shown 
by the appended figures quoted by Sir Samuel Hoare in the House 
of Commons in November, 1938: 

Children of school age guilty of juvenile crime: 


1934 1935 1936 
11,645 13,873 14.457 
Young people under 17 found guilty of indictable offences were: 
1935 1936 1937 
25,543 27,126 29,201 


Sir Samuel added that 38 per cent. of all indictable crime was com- 
mitted by boys under 17. It would appear, therefore, that the increase 
in juvenile crime cannot altogether be attributed to the “ distressing 
results of the war.” 

I submit that the appalling increase to which you draw attention 
is mainly due to the neglect in recent years of ethical education, the 
inculcation of a system of morality, in elementary schools. In this 
connexion I quote from Matthew Arnold, Marcus Aurelius: 

“The object of systems of morality is to take possession of human 
life, to save it from being abandoned to passion or allowed to drift 
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at hazard, to give it happiness by establishing it in the practice of 
virtue ; and this object they seek to attain by prescribing to human 
life fixed principles of action, fixed rules of conduct.” 

Let us hope that the present opportunity will be taken by the 
Board radically to reform so-called “ Education ” in elementary schools. 
There is a hard ‘saying for teachers, but worthy of belief and 
practice, that it does not matter very much whether a child can read 
and write as long as he, or she, is educated. “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.”—Your obedient servant, HERBERT BRYAN. 

Highfield, Keevitl, Trowbridge. 


THE ARMY WELFARE OFFICER 


Sir,—A short while ago I was asked by my Commanding Officer 
to record on paper any suggestions I had in mind as befitting the 
task of Welfare Officer (Army). Candidly I was under the impression 
that every unit possessed at least one representative of this category, 
and although I am uncertain as to the precise nature of his duties, 
this is what I summarise as the objects of his appointment. 

He works to a certain extent in conjunction with the Entertain- 
ments’ Officer, whose job it is to supervise the amusements of the 
men—cinema shows, concerts, dances, &c. But the Welfare Officer’s 
part in such recreations as these must be only secondary ; for what 
is more important is the respect and confidence he should command, 
with a view to becoming a personal friend to each and every man 
in the unit. I do feel that, could the men only regard such an 
officer as a willing recipient of their persona] worries and problems, 
then so would the present existence of desertion, grievances and 
misunderstandings evanesce. The morale would ascend ; a vital point 
when the Army is enduring perhaps one of the most difficult periods 
in a somewhat unnatural war. It is the inactivity and monotony 
which the men have to fight, and over which they need all the 
assistance we can give them. 

When I served in the ranks I made it my business to study my 
fellow men from a purely psychological angle. I noted those things 
which pleased them, which upset them, which bred discontent. And 
the sum total of my observations was that many of them were sheep 
without a leader. I am of the firm belief that each individual must 
be made to realise that he is important; it is this that will imbue 
in him a personal sense of responsibility, thereby engendering interest 
and, of course, keenness. Then will be borne the true team spirit, 
without which no cause can be successful. It is not an easy matter 
to put forward any concrete suggestions as to how exactly the 
Welfare Officer should go about his job; but, apart from making 
contacts with the men, there are a score of things which he might 
very well organise—debating, play-reading, musical, and _ sports 
societies; the idea being that a man with potential talent in any 
direction will have an opportunity to display such talent. The 
possibilities of the formation of such societies speak for themselves. 
Both officer and man will benefit from them. 

And so I urge upon the authorities my belief in the appointment 
of a Welfare Officer within every unit. Certainly the responsibility 
and work which will be his will not be small, but the fruits of his 
labours should be ample compensation ; furthermore, they will be 
cementing the cause for which we are fighting, as well as creating a 
firmer bond of friendship between all classes. Afte; the war this will 
stand us in good stead “ AN OFFICER.” 


TREASURY METHODS 
Sir,—Under the heading “ A Spectator’s Notebook” you drew atten- 
tion in your issue of November 21st to the mysterious ways of the 
Treasury. I can contribute another example from my own experience. 
Obedient to the law I surrendered two of my Canadian securities to 
my bank to be sold in Canada. They were sold in Montreal at about 
half the price I had paid for them. I have no objection to this; it is no 
more than the fortune of war. What I did object to was having to 
pay £22 for the transaction. When I got the equivalent in sterling 
of what the securities sold for in Montreal, roughly £500, I found 
that this amount had been deducted from the proceeds of the sale. 
I was made to pay in hard cash for the privilege of making a con- 
siderable financial sacrifice for my country. W. B. Howe Lt. 
South View, Shaldon, S. Devon. 


KEEPING TOMATOES 


S1r,—Most sawmills are today handling unseasoned timber, and their 
sawdust therefore contains a high percentage of sap or moisture. 
This would naturally affect fruit deleteriously, if stored in it—Yours 
faithfully, T. D. MICHAELIs. 
“ Speedwell,’ Dean Court Road, Rottingdean 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


“THE SPECTATOR” IN THE U.S.A. 
Sir,—I frequently get appreciative comment on Spectator articles 
from the friends in New York to whom I have been sending it for the 
past two years. The latest one might, I think, give you a laugh in 
these days when laughs are a valuable asset. 

“It's weeks since I have been to the movies, but I learn more 
about them from the reviews in The Spectator than from seeing them 
myself” !! 

—Faithfully yours, CATHERINE ORR EWING, M.B., B.S. 
69 Upper Park Road, N.W. 3. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Preserving England 

In spite of war the Council for the Preservation of Rural England 
has been busy, and partly because of war has in some sort enlarged 
its ideals. The beauty of England is largely man-made. [rt COnsists 
more in the fields and homesteads and hedges and pruned wood. 
lands than in the natural contour and wild surface. Farm and 
village and park are of its essence. Armed by this belief the 
Council is paying more and more attention to the preservation 
of husbandry. It is working for more reclamation, for a bette 
sort of afforestation, for purer rivers and, above all, for the salvation 
of good soil threatened both by the speculative builder and the bad 
or greedy farmer. When the war is over its contribution to plans 
for rural reconstruction will be seen to be of essential value to ali 
country lovers. Decentralisation of industry, that is the remoyal 
of factories out of the bigger towns, is proceeding and will proceed 
at a pace. Perhaps only a wise extension of the Garden City idea can 
prevent this necessary movement proving disastrous to the country 
scene. I have lately seen inhabitants of the margin of a beautify! 
brook manuring their gardens with the shoals of fish, coarse as wel] 
as fine, destroyed by some poison needlessly injected into the water. 
One resident spoke of reserving the trout for the manuring of his 
roses! The dace went to the potato patch. Pure rivers, mixed 
woodlands, sternly controlled and thoughtfully planned building, 
and a national long-term scheme of reclamation—here are “ the four. 
point flowers” which we must strive to cultivate. 


Wood Fires 

When we see a blue smoke coming out of a chimney we only know 
that the householder is burning wood. Woods, of course, differ, and 
there are some charming verses and sayings that describe the quality 
of this tree and that in the fire. All of these seem to me to under- 
estimate the value of elm, our commonest tree. Old elm burns 
with a singularly lovely blue and amethystine flame and is consumed 
at a satisfactory pace, neither too quickly like sycamore nor too 
slowly like some oak. More than this, its roots burn well, as do 
most roots, though I have never seen this so much as alluded to 
in the guise of fuel. They must, of course, be dry, but being loose 
of tissue they dry easily and then burn with a free flame. In general 
a large class of tree burns well according to the size of the frut 
and flower. Apple wood is as good as coal. The most amusing 
and delightful fires I ever sat before were composed of the woud 
of an old tangle of lilac and laburnum, burnt green. The Mlac 
(whose mauve tint runs through the wood) smelt like cedar, and the 
laburnum flamed cleanly as a candle. 
Cats’ Brains 

Seme learned information has been sent to me on the appearance 
of “ Cats’ brains” in place names; but no one has even suggested 
the reason for the name. “Have cats peculiarly patterned brains?” 
The question sounds as if it were in the same category (with 
apologies for the word) as Lewis Carroll’s question: “Do cats eat 
bats?” The phrase is common in Bucks as a field name ; but is 
found also in Beds, Oxon, Wilts, and perhaps the oldest example 
is Catesbrayn in Warwick, dating from 1271. It generally appears 
that the soil is a mixture of rough clay and stones. Almost all 
fields have had names, and it is hoped that countrymen will try 
to preserve them, for they are being rapidly forgotten, like other 
valuable relics, nominal or actual, such as Lammas land. Not long 
since a countryman built himself a house in a very familiar neighbour- 
hood, but—to his grief—did not discover till after he had given 
his house a foolish name that the field had been known as Coneywick 
for hundreds of years. What a glorious title for a house! The war 
may help to destroy many country traditions and indeed privileges. 
For example, quite a large number of rights of way have been blocked, 
some by the military, some by the plough. 


Berry Searchers 

In spite of war the coming Christmas promises to be at least as 
well-decorated as its predecessors, The collectors of holly berries 
have been abroad rather earlier than their wont, and as often they 
are taking back to the towns the information that berries are few. 
It does not seem to be within their knowledge that some _hollies 
are male. My own impression is that more than half are so dis- 
qualified ; or do male hollies, like male children, prevail over female 
in war? A less constant cause of scarcity is that the birds have got 
to work rather earlier than usual. 


In the Garden 

Those who have risked the sowing of broad beans have the pleasure 
—rare in December—of seeing the green points pricking the soil. 
These will have a better chance of surviving the assaults of winter 
if some protection is given them. There are many sorts of protec- 
tion for these and tenderer plants in the flower garden. One of the 
best is bracken, a fern that is as valuable when withered as it is 
destructive when green. For the beans the continuous glass cloche 
may be used when, but not till then, the weather grows severe. 
Vegetable seeds may be dear and sparse, and the moral is to buy early 
and thereafter to sow thinly, and this latter troublesome art is one of 
the greatest of gardening virtues. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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Brilliant Autobiography 


Memories of Victorian 
Oxford 


SIR CHARLES OMAN 


“Rich as the book is in characters, there is no 
character in it so bracing and so vivid as the 
autobiographer.’’—Times. 2nd _ edition. 


lilustrated. 15s. 


The Drama of 


Euripides 
G. M. A. GRUBE 


“Immensely readable. For criticism, for exegesis, 
for the analysis of Euripides as a great dramatist 
rather than as a great poet, the book is 
invaluable.” —John o’ London's Weekly. 22s. 6d. 


A New Anthology 
of Modern Verse 
1920-19410 
Chosen and with an Introduction by 
Cc. DAY LEWIS & L. A. G. STRONG 


“ Admirable in range and choice.’’- 
Times Lit. Supp. ©s. 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


for Christmas presents 


The Wheeiwright’s Shop 
By GEORGE STURT 
8 plates, 24 text-figures. 7s. 6d. net 


“Shows in the author a combination of the gifts of the 
handicraftsman, the actual maker of things, with the 
powers of a writer, in a way not common in English 
literature.” Times Literary Supplement 
































The Village Carpenter 
By WALTER ROSE 
With an Introduction by Frank Kendon 
24 plates, 12 drawings. 8s. 6d. net 


“A little masterpiece that must surely become a classic.” 
The Architect's Journal 


“Twins perfectly with George Sturt’s classic The Wheel- 
wright’s Shop.” 3. M. BULLOCH 


Country Relics 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM 
Over 60 drawings by Thomas Hennell, A.R.W.S. 15s. net 
Country life as it used to be ; chapters on walling, quarry- 
ing, thatching, lace-making, basket-making, farming, etc. 
**A handsome, wise, and friendly book.”” Weekly Review 


Purbeck Shop 
By ERIC BENFIELD. 12s. 6d. net 


“To those two admirable biographies, The Wheelwright’s 
Shop and The Village Carpenter, is now added Mr 
Benfield’s short but sound history of Purbeck Isle, its 
marble, and the men who quarried it.” The Spectator 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Not such a bad 











LIFE 


.. he made the best religious 
. amusing.” 
Hannen Swaffer 


SIDNEY DARK 15s. net 


“He has done many things . 
paper in the country ... frank 


B. B. C. 


PAUL BLOOMFIELD 
“Graceful, discursive, painful and highly entertaining.” 

Time and Tide 
“A satirical ‘debunking’ by a man who served on its 
staff for three years ... ironical... ' 


9s. net 


interesting.” 
Sunday Mercury 


The 


COUNTRYMAN’S 
BEDSIDE BOOK 


Illustrated by D. J. WATKINS-PITCHFORD 
10s. 6d. net 


. the illustrations are an important 


Be” 


“Rare and valuable. . 
feature.” Lhe limes 
“No country lover can resist a ‘ B.B.’ book.” 

Birmingham Post 
“Fresh, unique, sincere . . illuminated with beautiful 
illustrations.” Yorkshire Post 


The House of 


TRANQUILLITY 


AN ANTHOLOGY BY ARTHUR STANLEY, 
COMPILER OF “THE BEDSIDE BOOK.” 8s. 6d. net 


“A sanctuary of the tranquil mind . . . the format is 
attractive, the price moderate, and the volume deserves 
to be a favourite gift.” Birmingham Post 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Mature Byron 
(Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


PerHars the heading of this article is misleading, for it is possible 
to argue that Byron was never mature, that he never outgrew 
the stage of being the sulky boy, fired with romantic ideas he was 
unable to realise completely. The answer to that is Don fuan, 
and it is a little to be regretted that in this book Mr. Quennell 
did not give us a stronger dose than he does of literary analysis, 
relating the work to the man. How was it that out of the pre- 
posterous life that he led, with his menageries of mistresses and 
animals, his self-conscious flauntings, his domestic cruelties, he 
was able to produce so solid, wise, and amusing a work? Mr. 
Quennell does, indeed, suggest the answer, but he does not 
develop it: 

It was Byron’s virtue, in the face of mystery, to remain un- 
usually clear-headed. Self-deception he might indulge in with 
regard to his private problems: but, confronted with the large 
enigma of human destiny, his intellect was clear and honest, if 
his view was limited. To attempt to force an explanation, or to 
wring the confirmation of a theory fron: the facts of experience, 
was antipathetic to the nature of his instinctive genius. 

In the long watches of the night, when Byron did most of his 
work, the instinctive genius, the mature man, the ardent student 
of poetry, got the upper hand of the Byronic figure. 

Apart from this (which is, no doubt, a matter of choice—and 
you cannot put everything into one book) there is little to grumble 
at in Mr. Quennell’s study, and a great deal to praise. He has 
handled his material with extraordinary skill, and he contrives 
to be continuously sensible without being for a moment dull, a 
result due to his prose as much as to his selection. Even the 
period in Venice, where Byron’s besoin d’aimer became so easily 
confused with a nostalgie de la boue, and when in comparison 
with Byron’s affairs Casanova’s lowest seem exalted adventures 
of the mind, even this is alive and sparkling because Mr. Quennell 
never lets his mind become bogged in the mass of material. 
He naturally does not refuse the help of Byron’s letters, those 
brilliant essays in common sense and self-deception. Nor does 
he fail to make use of the picturesque elements, Venice in 
decay, the life of perpetual masquerade combined with a flavour 
of risorgimento; and he succeeds in making a fascinating por- 
trait, though Byron in this phase and through the whole Allegra 
episode was at his worst, most fleshly, most petulant, most cruel 
about his wife. This in itself is an achievement. 

We begin with the flight from England after the social down- 
fall, in company with Polidori the doctor, Fletcher the valet, 
Rushton the sparring partner, and the Swiss, and we soon get 
to Switzerland, where Byron met the best man he had ever met, 
Shelley, with Mary and Claire Clairemont. Then to Venice, 
with occasional expostulatory visits from Shelley, and from other 
English people, till Byron relapsed into the comparative respecta- 
bility of a cavaliere servante—* by the holy! it is a strange sensa- 
tion.” But it was one that was to last some years, right through 
to the more permanent linking up with the Shelleys, with 
Trelawney, and, of course, the Hunt ménage, to which the book 
takes us, ending with the last gloriously sentimental two months 
with Lady Blessington, about which Mr. Harold Nicolson has 





Byron in Italy. By Peter Quennell. 
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written so well. But just before this ending, Mr. Que 
gives us some brilliant pages on what he calls “ The Ren 
Catastrophe,” where he sets Byron in perspective with Shell 
Keats and Coleridge. This section is extremely well placed: wh 
needed some solid thinking, Some putting into proportion Ps 
the long picaresque novel into which Byron’s life resolved it 2 
It is full of good and profoundly apperceptive things, from, oa 
one dare not begin to quote, since one would not know an 
to stop. Not that everybody will agree with Mr. Quennel 
throughout; an independent mind is always provocative = 
invites resistance. One might, for instance, challenge the remark 
that “Byron represents the intrusion of the brilliant amateur,” 
The remark is a little misleading, for though it is true to say tha 
he was not a professional poet in his person, as the others were 
with an austere notion of the function of poetry, he was a first. 
rate craftsman, as W. P. Ker once pointed out. But there would 
be no fun in a book so lacking in liveliness that one could Never 
disagree. 

Anyone who possesses Mr. Quennell’s earlier volume, Byron: 
the Years of Fame, will certainly wish to put this one beside it 
on his shelf. Most biographies are either journalism, or unin. 
spired scholarship: this one is a book. But on the score of 
scholarship, there is one complaint to be made against Mr 
Quennell: not that there should be (so my learned friends tell 
me) a few minor slips in detail, but that there are no references 
and no bibliography. The serious reader, such as this book 
deserves in addition to the reader in search of agreeable distrac. 
tion, wants to know where facts come from, how he can easily 
turn up a letter, or continue a quotation. He also wants to know 
where he can look up more on the subject, either by previous 
writers on Byron, and especially those who have contributed w 
our knowledge such as Lord Lovelace, and Ethel Colborn Mayne 
or by writers who have written on the other figures in the drama, 
as, for instance, Mr. Edmund Blunden on Hunt. One must not 
however, blame Mr. Quennell entirely for this, until we know 
what part Mr. Collins played in the omission. Publishers have 
or tend to have, a mistaken objection to footnotes, on the plea 
that they spoil the page, and are inclined to regard bibliographies 
as a bore. Could not some means be taken to persuade them that 
they are wrong? BonamMy Donrrfée. 


A Chinese Storyteller 


Ah Q and Others. Selected Stories of Lusin. 
Chi-chen Wang. (Columbia 
University Press. 16s. 6d.) 

UNTIL the appearance of this book there have been only two or 
three anthologies of contemporary Chinese writing in English. 
For a literature that has been practically ignored abroad, an 
anthology does present a general picture. But to reveal the 
deeper and more consistent aspect of a Chinese soul, we need 
the collected works of one individual author. This is, so far, 
the first attempt, and the choice could not be more appropriate. 
I notice connoisseurs of things Chinese have one criterion in 
common. They all dislike wares earmarked in English “ Made 
in China.” Somehow, the intrinsic purity of anything manu- 
factured for export must be sacrificed to palatability. Mr. Wang 
in his preface warns us that there is no short cut to mutual 
respect and understanding between peoples. The gate he opens 
before us is a narrow one. He does not refute those who distort 
with malice, but he begs of the kindhearted and the _best- 
intentioned not to varnish China. 

Unlike writers of urban China Lusin builds his world in a 
village hundreds of miles away from the foreign settlements of 
Shanghai. Grev and monotonous as his background appears, it 
is genuinely Chinese. He lived (1881-1936) through the most 
dramatic and chaotic period of modern Chinese history. He saw 
the Sino-Japanese War of 1894 in his teens and witnessed the 
downfall of imperial China. As a child of the frustrated Reform 
Movement of 1898, he went through the tumultuous Boxer 
Rebellion and the Republican Revolution of 1911, which was 
followed by years of incessant civil war. In those years poverty, 
flood and disease prevailed, and the clash between old and young 
was at its height. The predominant theme of modern Chinese 
writers has been the exposure of social injustice. Of these, 
Lusin has been the most successful. In these eleven stories 
China is vividly seen in the process of transformation. Take 
human hair, for instance. The Manchu Régime made the queue 
a categorical requirement of citizenship, while the Tai Ping 
rebels and, later, the Republicans considered the wearing of it 
a capital offence. In “The Story of Hair” the paradox of 
“shave your hair and your head or grow your hair and 
save your head” is dramatically presented. Even in the early 
days of Republican China, hair created a considerable problem. 
In “A Cake of Soap,” girls with bobbed hair are denounced by 
old-fashioned Ssu-ming as worse than bandits 

Among modern Chinese writers, Lusin is known as a master 
of irony. But one cannot fail to discern his warm tears running 
between lines. In “ Divorce,” the mediator, a country squire, 
gives the deserted wife Aiku this advice: “Ninety dollars! 
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You'll never get that much even if you take the case all the 
way up to the Emperor himself. . . . But our honourable 
Seven is a generous man; no one would offer you so much. 
. . « You are still young. You must learn that one should 
always try to be gentle, for ‘gentleness brings wealth.’ That 
is something you'll never get by law.” Having completed the 
money transaction, he continues, “ Be sure to count carefully, for 
money is no laughing matter.” “The Diary of a Madman,” 
included in this volume, is the earliest work of Lusin first pub- 
lished in New Youth, the organ of the Literary Revolution in 
April, 1918. It still remains the most vehement and merciless 
attack on traditional China. Technically, this story can best 
demonstrate how Lusin benefited from his medical knowledge. 
In fact, he has often been likened to Tchekov. But the most 
important of his works is “Our Story of Ah Q,” which has been 
translated into English, French and Russian. This is its second 
English version. Ah Q is avowedly an incarnation of feeble- 
mindedness. He is an ignorant and apathetic rogue. Lusin 
ambitiously tried to sum up in this immortal character all the 
undesirable traits of his fellow-countrymen. With this caricature 
he also vented his indignation against the half-heartedness of the 
Revolution in 191. 

Mr. Wang is a competent and painstaking translator. In 
comparing his translation with the original, I was amazed at 
his achievement. In “A Cake of Soap,” “ Kung-chi Hsueh-hui ” 
is translated as “ a co-operative society in the eighteenth century.” 
I suspect it is the Chinese equivalent for Freemasonry. The 
translator should be thanked for avoiding the éxploitation of the 
ideographical nature of the Chinese language, a tempfation very 
much encouraged by Mrs. Pearl Buck. Even so, there are a 
number of words whose meaning could be easily rendered into 
English, such as tsai chien (good-bye), shao nai nai (young 
mistress) and lai (come). Their present transliterations appear 
unnecessarily exotic. Hsiao CHIEN. 


A New ‘“‘ Republic”’ 


The Republic of Plato. 
by F. M. Cornford. (Clarendon Press. 
Wuart is the greatest secular prose book in European literature? 
It would be difficult to find any to compete with Plato’s Republic, 
with its combination of intellectual and imaginative power, literary 
art and influence on human thought. How many perennial and 
fundamental problems it raises! the meaning of justice ; the good 
life and in what kind of State can it be lived ; the role of educa- 
tion in the State and the right kind of education ; the position of 
women ; the place of art in life ; and, biggest of ali, the question 
put by those admirable undergraduates Glaucon and Adeimantus 
—is goodness a human fiction or has it a real and independent 
value? Yet, apart from those who learn Greek, only a fraction 
of educated persons read the Republic®. Partly this is due to the 
curious notion that Greek thought has no relevance to modern 
civilisation (in fact, the chief difficulty in understanding Plato has 
been that we were not as “ modern” as he is). A more serious 
difficulty is that the reader has found himself embarked on a 
study of many problems in dialogue form—dialogue is not the 
most lucid medium for expounding ideas—and unprovided with 
notes or effective guidance. He is soon conscious of being at sea 
and generally returns to land. Now, for the first time, he is 
provided with the means of navigation. 
The Republic should be translated into the sort of English in 
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which Plato might have written it, had he been an Englishman 

and the translator must be a scholar, a master of English and 

interested not only in Plato but in the problems which interested 
Plato. Professor Cornford isnot only one of the two chief livin 

English authorities on Plato, but he has the other two qualificg. 
tions. He has produced far the best translation of the Repybjj. 
into English and the best introduction to it for the general Treader 
(including those who can read it in Greek). First, abandoning 
the arbitrary and unhelpful arrangement into books, he hy 
divided the dialogue into chapters, according to the subjeq 
treated. In a few cases he has condensed the original, and 
throughout he has omitted a number of the superfluous «| 
agrees ” and “ Certainlys ” (perhaps he might have omitted more, 
for much of Plato can be converted into straightforward state. 
ment and gains by conversion). Where necessary, he has added 
brief notes, and put at the head of each chapter an introductory 
comment on its contents. The words in Greek such as dperj, 
pipnos, for which there is no exact equivalent jp 
our language either mislead or puzzle the English reader, though 
the effort to grasp their meaning is an admirable intellectyg) 
stimulus. Professor Cornford explains them and gives in some 
cases better renderings than those in current translations. Thys 
C6£a becomes “ belief,” and joverxy) in its educational sense is no 
longer translated by “ music.” One novel interpretation may tk 
noted. The famous yevvaiov yevdos is translated “a bold flight 
of imagination”; y«vvatos being used in the sense of “ fine” or 
“on a generous scale” as in thegphrases yervdeas puifas, “ hand. 
some cakes.” 


CLK ALOT VV), 


The problems which Plato raises are our own. We, too, live 
in a time disordered by an intellectual upheaval and a great war, 
and can understand him better than a generation which enjoys 
peace without and certainty of mind within. We need his 
reminder that the ultimate aim of the State is not to achieve 
wealth nor power but to incarnate the highest values of life, 
Burke said: “ We should auspicate all our proceedings with the 
old warning of the Church, Sursum corda.” Plato is more 
explicit when he lays down that his statesmen before undertaking 
the work of government, should “ lift up the eye of the soul to 
gaze on that which sheds light on all things ; and, when they 
have seen the Good itself, take it as a pattern for the right order- 
ing of the State and the individual, themselves included.” 

R. W. LIvInGstone. 


King Richard II 


Richard II. By Anthony Steel. (Cambridge University Press. 16s,) 


MucH learning has been lavished in recent years upon the reign, 
and especially upon the fall, of King Richard II. The late 
Professor Tout enlarged the scope of his great book on adminis- 
trative history to give the most comprehensive study of Richard’s 
reign that has appeared since the days of Stubbs. A French 
scholar, E. Perroy, has reviewed the foreign policy of the reign, 
if it can be called a policy, rather than a series of reactions, 
in the light of the Great Schism. Miss Maude Clarke, whose 
untimely death probably deprived us of a biography of Richard, 
wrote penetrating, suggestive studies based on new material which 
she and others had discovered ; while a little company of other 
scholars before and since the appearance of these works have 
discussed at length the various problems, legal, constitutional, 
personal, and numerous difficulties in the establishment or inter- 
pretation of facts which complicate the history of the period. 
Mr. Steel, whose technical studies of English financial records 
have already shown his competence, has now, in a very able book, 
brought all this learning together. He has succeeded in writing, 
in the form of a critical commentary, a most interesting essay 
upon Richard and his reign. His skilful subordination of a 
criticism which is nowhere evaded yet is never obtrusive, to the 
service of a study of character and circumstance gives his little 
book great value. Here we have a fresh starting-point. It 
reminds me, in some respects, of Mr. Moorman’s recent work 
upon the sources for the history of St. Francis and, like that, 
justifies abundantly an experiment in the art of historical writing. 


Mr. Steel sees in Richard a physical weakling whose sensitive 
and intelligent mind was too lazy and conventional to allow 
him to escape the dilemma in which he found himself, a dilemma 
due to his desire to be a great king although he could not be what 
a great king was expected to be, a great knight. The strain 
produced a neurosis in which the outer world came to have less 
and less reality, so that, after Queen Anne’s death, he gradually 
lost what power he had of giving to reality “a life dese. ving some 
consideration apart from his own fantasy” (pp. 41-2, 175). Now 
Mr. Steel’s book has the great merit that it gives his readers the 
opportunity to form their own opinions in the light of his own 
fair and careful exposition. They can, at their own risk, cross his 
t’s and dot his i’s. And I for one am inclined to think that he 
does less than justice to the conventional side of Richard’s nature, 
and to the shock which he undoubtedly suffered in 1397, two years 
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before his deposition. And I think that he does this because he 
is still too much affected by the traditional division of Richard’s 
reign into clearly marked phases, although his own work does 
more than any other does to break these artificial divisions down. 
The change which began in 1397 may well have had deep-seated 
pathological causes, but, whether he wes justified or not, Richard 
does seem to have felt that his safety was in peril. We need to 
know more than we do know about the plans of his uncle, the 
Duke of Gloucester, the evil genius of the reign, before we can 
be sure whether the King had only himself to blame for his fall. 
Prior to 1397 I cannot see a period of tyranny followed by a 
period of appeasement. Richard was the first young boy to 
succeed to the throne since Henry III, 160 years before. Until 
his assertion of authority in 1389, when he was still only twenty- 
two years old, the government of England continued to reflect 
the restless political movements which were at work in the last 
years of Edward III, sharpened at the end by the insurgence of a 
self-seeking gang. Richard’s so-called first tyranny was not so 
much a time of personal rule as the attempt of a young man who 
had no effective control of affairs to get recognition of the royal 
power, and the so-called period of appeasement was simply the 
return to a more normal and balanced government in which he 
had the leading part. I can see no good ground for the view 
that Richard was deliberately humiliated after the Peasants’ 
Revolt, nor for the view that he was chafing any more than any 
other high-spirited boy would have chafed under the circum- 
stances, certainly than Henry III chafed in his boyhood. Nor 
was his self-assertion at any time before 1397 so dangerous as 
Edward III’s had been in the early years of his reign. The 
difference between Richard’s position and that of Henry III was 
due, not to him, but to the lack of statesmanship about him, the 
perplexing part played by the Commons, the grim memory of 
Edward II’s deposition and death, the more self-conscious 
investigation into the nature of the State It is worth 
noting, for example, that in 1234 Henry III, at the age of 
twenty-seven, might well have been deposed by the authority 
of the clergy and people, the reference to which by the commis- 
sion of enquiry in 1399 puzzles Mr. Steel. Henry III at 27 
was both more astute and more pliable than Richard was between 
the ages of thirty and thirty-two. Richard was his own victim 
perhaps, but he was also the victim of a changing society, when 
the rights of parliament were not clear and a politically demoral- 
ised nobility was finding new centres of activity in dynastic 
frondeurs. 

Since the appearance of Shakespeare’s play in 1597, general 
interest has fastened on the personality of Richard. The curious 
revival of sympathy a few years ago still lingers, strongly 
enough, I hope, to give Mr. Steel’s book the wide circulation 
which it deserves. Needless to say, it contains much more than 
the discussions upon which I have based the foregoing reflec- 
tions. It is written with a zest and an incisive vigour, at times 
almost breathless, which carry the reader along. Mr. Steel has 
read nearly everything. His list of authorities might well have 
included some articlés which he mentions in his footnotes. The 
chief omissions, nowhere noted, are Dr. Schramm’s History of 
the English Coronation (1937) and an early essay by Professor 
Neale in Tudor Studies presented to Professor Pollard in 1924. 
Miss Dominica Legge’s edition of the petitions and letters in a 
famous All Souls MS—a book originated by Miss Clarke— 
appeared too late for Mr. Steel to use. 

F. M. PowIckeE. 
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Why Women Worry 


Worry in Women. By Amber Blanco White. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


TuHIs book does not claim to be original psychology. It jg an 
attempt, based on the theory of Freud, to show women that the 
anxiety which makes them unhappy and ineffective people js 
largely due to defects in their own mental attitudes and not to 
outside causes. 

The general thesis is that so-called bad people are unhappy 
inevitably, and vice versa. And that badness and unhappiness 
are caused in the first place by unbroken sequences of fear 
hostility and guilt. Even if the author’s explanation of the 
origin of guilt in babies were not true, I think the sequence 
obviously holds good for most adults. We can all remember 
occasions on which we have been frightened, have hated the 
person causing or allowing this fear and then, because in child- 
hood this person is usually our mother, whom we know we ought 
to love, have felt guilt because we hated her. If this guilt js 
not removed, either by showing us that it is unnecessary, or by 
accepting our atonement, then (a) because guilt is painful, we 
ultimately hate the person we have hurt and (b) we feel ourselves 
so bad that no atonement is possible, in which case we may as 
well stop trying to be good. If this sequence is repeated often 
enough, we reach a state of permanent hostility in which we are 
capable of acts quite different in kind from those caused by our 
first natural fear ; that is, we become criminals. In less extreme 
cases, the results are jealousy, sense of uselessness, over-anxious- 
ness and every variety of inhibition. For various reasons, eg, 
differential treatment in childhood, the author thinks women are 
more likely to suffer in these ways than men. 

Two kinds of cure are suggested. The first, applicable to 
guilt and self-depreciation, is to force the person to act in a way 
which she cannot help recognising as good and useful; the 
second, applicable to excessive anxiety, is to make the person 
aware of the cause of her state of mind. Then, even if this cause 
is immediate and irremovable, anxiety about it will be less likely 
to infect her attitude to everything else and also, there will not 
form a “reservoir of anxiety,” i.e., anxiety divorced from its 
cause, which therefore remains in the mind even when the cause 
is removed and is available on any pretext, however slight. 

These suggestions are admirably worked out, clearly but with- 
out false simplification. If the discussion seems obvious, that is 
because self-help psychology necessarily consists in uncovering 
causal series which are self-evident once pointed out, but which 
we normally fail to see for ourselves. 

Two criticisms must be made. 

(1) Goodness can never be defined, as the author implies, 
solely in terms of love which is an emotion. It must include 
specifically intellectual attitudes such as benevolence and mutual 
self-respect ; and these do not necessarily follow from love. 

(2) The author never discusses the hopeless discrepancy 
between our thoughts and the actions we express them in. 
Failure to recognise this is the greatest single cause of unhappy 
personal relationships. The educative value of good novels iies 
a) in describing thoughts recognisably like our own and then 
forcing us to realise that the superficially inappropriate actions 
they result in are also like ours, and (b) in showing us that if 
the novelist’s mind can work in this way we thought peculiar 
to ourselves, then possibly our mother’s or husband’s may do s0 
too. This is to say that the author should have stressed the 
value of introspection and awareness of the likeness of individuals 
rather than of observation of their differences. 

The second half of the book discusses the growth in children 
of those unfortunate mental habits. It contains too many pro- 
hibitions without alternative positive suggestions and may there- 
fore just frighten women in charge of children. But it should 
make them realise the immense importance and interest of their 
job. CaROL STEWART. 


Fiction 
A Man’s Place. By Ramon J. Sender. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Mo Burdekin. By Sarah Campion. (Peter Davies. 9s.) 
The Rich House. By Stella Gibbons. (Longmans. gs. 6d. 


Mucu of the complexity of Spanish character is expressed in 
Ramon Sender’s new novel of simple life. Its design has that 
obviousness, even absurdity, which has been used with effect by 
many pitying ironists from Voltaire to Pirandello, but the light 
in which it is set is unmistakably Spanish, as is its alarming 
blend of savagery, gentleness and guile. 

The ludicrous, involuted politics of a village in Aragon are 
worked out, between the years 1910 and 1925, on the appalling 
tragedy of three innocent peasants, bewildered victims with all 
those who love them of the stately and cautious wickedness af 
their “ betters.” Sabino, the one of these three to set the whole 
complicated and farcical tragedy in motion, did so by the innocent, 
individualistic act of walking out of the village and deciding to 
live in the wilderness. He was miserable ; he was catalogued as 
“ gravely poor ” in a countryside where to exist this side of starva- 
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ACROSS 
1. The racecourse seems all right 
on the talkies (2 words) (5, 5). 


6. Not striking is a sore point 
with the workman (4). 

to. “In — of dreams a god, 
A slave in dearth of power 
(Watson) (9). 

11. Foreign friend (5). 

12. “A maid whom there was 


28. 


29 


30. 
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Winner of Crossword No. 142: 


. Urban carriage from 


none to — And very few to 
love * (Wordsworth) (6). 
. Stuck, so straighten it out 


contracted 


=) 


. Whose name is 
here? Charles’s is ( 

. This makes the meat 
go round (7). 

.“©O that the slave had forty 
thousand lives! One is too 
poor, too weak for my 
Shakespeare) (7). 

. Marshal in confused fashion 
but rich (7). 

A bre ak in the hill, how 


=). 


sweet! (7 


rauion 





abroad 
6 

“Canst thou bind the sweet 
influences of Pleiades or 





loose the bands of * hae 
Book of Job) (5). 

Lord Rosebery was con- 
cerned with Napoleon’s (2 


words 4, 5). 

Not only is the manuscript 
returned but so also are we, 
getting the bird (4). 


Peter’s nine and in the water 
10). 
DOWN 
. “What, no ——?” (4). 


1 Not enough for supper (5). 


“ Myriads of have shone 
forth in flower Near _ the 
lark’s nest ” (Wordsworth) (7). 





4. This agency is concerned 
with all the points of the 
compass (7). 

5. Dickens’s John and Edward 
(7). 

7. Where the — shoe 
often leads to this (9), 

8. Pope referred to one of these 
as “ignorantly read With 
loads “a learned lumber in his 
head ” (10). 

9. Is this ‘what makes molasses 
so sweet? (6). 

14. Very shabby cautions (10). 

16. Starve and die in this (9). 

19. Land between the lines (6). 

20. “Ever to her young —— 
upturns her violet eye” 
(Poe) (7). 

21. Not a caveman by any means 
or his diet (7). 

22. What a number have to do 
who didn’t take a stitch in 
time (7). 

25. An instrument; it rises to 
morning either way (5). 

26. Measure the ration? (4). 
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tion was considered a sufficient earthly success ; he seemed un- 
employable, he was self-conscious and tortured, and his wife 
despised him and was flagrantly unfaithful. So, being of no im- 
portance whatever, he took the sane way of going in search of 
some kind of lonely animal peace. But the local Conservative 
boss and his satellites find in his disappearance a means of over- 
throwing the local Liberals. Two harmless young peasants are 
arrested and accused of his murder. They are battered and tor- 
tured into strange, contradictory confessions of a crime they never 
committed ; the neighbourhood sways to and fro in agitation 
for some months while the two are put through an amazing, 
hideous hell, and the village bosses manoeuvre carefully for posi- 
tion on the issue of “ guilty or not guilty.” Finally, “ no longer 
men,” broken entirely of their native innocence, goodness and 
peace, they are locked up, a Conservative victory, and the farce 
is forgotten save by a few women whose lives have been pain- 
fully rent by the episode. After fifteen years they are released, 
to the misery of adjusting themselves, suspect and confused, to a 
life that has more or less forgotten them. And a few months 
after their return to freedom Sabino is found—*“ a man-monster ” 
roaming the wild hills. He is brought home to his wife and 
mother, and the whole storm breaks over the village again, with 
the Liberals exultantly set on their immense opportunity. The 
conclusion is rich with ironic fulfilment, varying from the 
traditionally and superstitiously noble to the eternally absurd—all 
the characters completing their own strongly idiosyncratic 
portraits. 

The book is not for every reader ; it is fierce, individualistic and 
serious, full of mockery and mercy, as certain and realistic in its 
portrayal of goodness as of evil. Tenderness, and those realities 
of senses, heart and soul by which alone men can live richly 
are very brilliantly manifested here in a tale of appalling outrage 
of them. A Man’s Place is truly Spanish, alike in its realistic 
understanding of goodness as in its exaggerated torturings of it. 


After so sophisticated an analysis of woe and savagery it is 
difficult to read Miss Campion’s story of another, rawer kind of 
simple life. Her picture of a Queensland settlement in the 
eighties seems careful and authentic, but so ugly and rootless, so 
empty of spiritual struggle and tradition, that it comes unluckily 
after the complicated pitifulness of Spain. Still, many will prefer 
its sentimental alleviations to the ruthless understanding of Ramon 
Sender; and it would probably make a very good film. 


Simplicity again—from Miss Stella Gibbons. But English 
simplicity this time; an up-to-date tale of Cinderella, which is 
sure to appeal to those who like to read placidly of normal, nice 
young people and of virtue rewarded. Miss Gibbons has a good 
ear for ordinary dialogue ; also she has a pleasant turn for gentle, 
naturalistic description, and a certain audacity as to improbabilites 
—as, for instance, in inventing a writer of anonymous letters whose 
communications are uniformly civil-and decent. The Rich House 
will disappoint those who enjoyed Cold Comfort Farm, but should 
give pleasure to an older generation which enjoyed W. B. 
Maxwell’s Vivien. 

Kate O'BRIEN. 
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Low’s War Cartoons. (Cresset Press. 6s.) 

Low is without question the finest cartoonist of our time. He 
is an intelligent political and diplomatic correspondent and at 
his best a black-and-white artist of the first rank. The majority 
of English cartoonists lack the reporter’s mind ; but Low with 
his savage wit and dramatic sense can sum up 4a situation jn a 
few pen-strokes more concisely than most leader-writers; he 
can also horrify. This latest book contains some of the finest 
cartoons he has made. His defeated Mussolini is one of his best 
subjects, and the set of the back of Hitler’s coat gives a remark. 
able impression of a man who longs for domination but js 
never at ease. His sense of caricature lies not only in the likeness 
of his victims but in boiling down the whole character into an 
essence, so strong an essence that one wonders why he so often 
labels his figures with the names on a hatband or a coat-tail. His 
characters need no reference of this kind. It is unfortunate that 
the book is printed on such bad paper. One wonders how soon 
it will brown at the edges and crumble like biscuits, and jt 
seems a pity that one of his cartoon-books should not have been 
published with the cartoons in the correct order of dates of pub. 
lication. It would be interesting to see the progress of the war 
through Low’s eyes step by step. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

MARKETS are standing up to the war news just as well as any- 
body would reasonably expect. Many of the City’s most stubborn 
optimists are already arguing that America’s entry into the war 
is a “ bull point.” They base this view on the theory that actual 
shooting war was necessary before America’s war effort really 
got into its stride. Hence the tempo of the war will now be 
quickened and victory is brought nearer. I do not quarrel with 
this line of reasoning, but I feel it is rather a different line from 
the blithely optimistic forecasts of a German collapse which the 
same people were bandying about a few weeks ago. In any 
event, markets have reacted, as they must, to more realistic short- 
term considerations. Japanese bonds, for example, have fallen 
to a level at which the Imperial credit is valued at about 2s. 6d. 
in the pound, a dismal end to a record of financial behaviour 
which has been a model for debtors. 

Other securities to suffer badly include Far Eastern banking 
shares, the shares of a host of rubber and tin companies, Shell 
and Royal Dutch Oil and British-American Tobacco. In all 
these cases the falls in quotations, most of which have been 
precautionary rather than the result of actual pressure to sell, 
are a logical adjustment to the course of events. It says a good 
deal for the toughness of markets as a whole that the groups not 
directly affected by the extension of the war have yielded very 
little ground. A gentle subsidence of § to } in gilt-edged and 
losses of 6d. to 1s. in home industrials do not indicate weakness. 
They merely point to a driblet of sales which, for the moment, 
are not offset by fresh buying. 


RHOKANA AND TAXATION 

Rhodesian copper producers are among the hard cases under 
100 per cent. E.P.T. Cuts in dividends have already brought 
home to shareholders how heavily the taxation burden weighs 
upon net earnings. In its accounts for the year to June 3oth the 
Rhokana Corporation shows a fall in operating profits from 
£,2,869,978 to {2,172,198 and a fall in net profit, before tax, from 
(2,773,801 to £1,882,803. There was no dividend from the 
substantial investment in Mufulira Copper, that concern being 
unable, through heavy taxation, to make any payment. For 
Rhokana shareholders all this has meant a reduction in dividend 
from 40 to 30 per cent. Even this may seem a good return on 
capital, but, as Sir Auckland Geddes points out, the issued 
ordinary capital of £2,500,000 represents only about one-seventh 
of the resources employed in the business. This year’s dividend 
therefore represents a return of just over 4 per cent. on a wasting 


asset. Rhokana {1 shares, standing at £7}, offer a return of less 
than 4 per cent. They are worth holding for their long-term 
prospects. 


CARRERAS’ RECORD PROFITS 

Larger sales and small distribution expenses are probably the 
main influences in the new record profits of Carreras. Pre- 
liminary figures show a net figure, after taxation, for the year 
to October 31st of £2,215,514, against £2,204,970. Unfortunately, 
this year’s statement does not give particulars of the depreciation 
and taxation charges. In the preceding year E.P.T. operated for 
only part of the period, so that the burden must have been heavier 
in the year just ended. Rather surprisingly the dividend is up 
from 263 to 27} per cent. and the carry forward is increased 
by £34,271 to £311,168. Carreras £1 “A” ordinary stand at 
£5} and the “B” 2s. 6d. shares at 14s. 3d. The yield of 
practically 5 per cent. seems to me to make the shares attractive. 
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COMPANY MEETING 1 
— 

He WALTER SPENCER & COMPANY, LTD. —e 
d at 
ority 
with DIVIDEND OF 12) PER CENT. EXECUTOR OR TRUSTEE 
in a 

he 
nest 

best Tue fifth annual general meeting of Walter Spencer and Company, 
ark. Ltd. was held on December 3rd at the Royal Victoria Station Hotel, 


t is Sheffield. 
Mr. John R. Winskill (chairman and managing director), who pre- 





Ness - 
) an sided, said: Although the period covered by the accounts has been a | 
ften most difficult one, the turnover shows a still further increase over 


H preceding years, and, taking everything into consideration, the result 
hat cannot be considered other than gratifying. 

a . , : . 

: The profit and loss account shows an increase in trading profit | These are among the many 


date of war damage insurance for plant and buildings, £1,020, there 
remains £21,676 to be carried forward, subject to settlement of taxation 
: liabilities accrued to September 30th, 1941, and to the further liability 
T to income-tax on profits earned to September 30th, 1941. 

With regard to taxation, it has been necessary to reserve a much | 
: larger sum by reason of the increase in excess profits tax from 80 per 
ay- cent. for the year to September 30th, 1940, to 100 per cent. for the 


LIMITED 


¥: which, however, is more than offset by the substantial increase required | y : 
. to cover the estimated liability for income-tax and E.P.T., and the Services which 
cea reduction in the net profit is entirely due to this fact. 
ub- After providing £3,750 for the final dividend and £5,000 to be added 
war to reserve (making that account £20,000) and writing off the cost to 
| 
| 
| 


offers to its customers 






































written for the Institution by Mr. Hartley Withers, 


for the Motherless. 
but its publication is impossible today. Life 


Some special pleasure for Distressed Gentlewomen 
including those in the Church Army Homes. Assurance Agents or other interested parties are 
invited to register their names now for a presenta- 


mn re: Septemb h and the increase in the rate of income 

year to September 30th, 1941, and the increase in the rate = bisects . 
var tax from 8s. 6d. to ros. in the pound ea mage po - 
ual The cash at bank is considerably increased, but this will be required BRANCH OR FROM 
lly when the taxation liabilities referred to have to be met. epi 
Ms It will be ee that considerable expenditure has taken place THE TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 
it during the period on buildings and plant, and the figures under this AR 
ym heading are subject to adjustment following claims under the War 54, LOMB D STREET, 
he Damage Act. LONDON, E.C.3 
ny Your directors consider that the company’s position is most satis- 
rt- factory, and are pleased to report an overwhelming demand for its 27, REGENT ST., 
en products, and every effort is being made to cope with this. LONDON. S.W 
id. Your directors recommend the payment of a final dividend of 7} per D 9 9 Wel 
ur cent., less income tax, making, with the interim dividend of § per cent., 

a gross dividend of 124 per cent. | 
1g The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. - 
il Nag Be Ne" yet Nagel Ninel Neer i Vs a We et Wyola Pel Kee pel? — cappneanpiienieataiannie 
~ a ie) 7 Y 
' | MAKE OTHERS HAPPIER 
yu ‘ 
: THIS CHRISTMAS! 
d r A 2 
Se 
t, The heart of the nation is with our fighting forces this | 

Christmas as never before. The safety of our island home — : 

is in their keeping. The strain on our fighting forces is | This Great Mutual Office has recently attained 
o great and facilities for recreation are of great importance | the age of 100 years. 
t in maintaining the high morale so essential for victory. | During a century of consistent progress it has 
$ Through the Church Army Huts, Hostels, _Clubs and built up an Annual Premium Income of 
: Canteens thousands of our men and women find a ready | over £1,.800.000 
1 means of breaking the monotony. Ensure them a little | ¥ < A 

i 

extra cheer and comfort this Christmastide. There will be | Life Funds of £26,000,000, 
‘ celebrations of the Festival at all centres. | and has paid in claims £40,000,000. 
r he Church Army is also helping to provide: | 
Christmas gifts for the Poor (especially Air raid 
. victims). A Centenary Volume o! genera! interest entitled 
| Christmas cheer in the Children’s Homes, particularly “A Century o! British Life Assurance” has been 


In all these ways the Church Army is serving the 





ommunity. Your service lies in supporting to tion copy when the volume is published. 
the full this comprehensive work. Let the spirit 
ot Christmas—survivor of successive wars — | 
live on through the work of the Church Army. DIRECTORS ' 
Sir Ernest Jj. P. Benn, Bt., Frank Herbert Elliott, Esq., J.P 
Cheques, Postal Orders, etc., should be sent to Preb. Carlile, ——— and Managin: The Rt. Hon, Isaac Foot. 


C.H., D.D., who will be deeply grateful. Sir Thomas Barlow, Bt., The Rt. Hon, Lord Glamis 
K.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.S. Roland E, Holloway, Esq. 


oN The Rt. Hon. Lord Clwyd Commander Stephen King-Hal 
J. A. Drexel, Esq. M.P. 
oe . — , ee - HEAD OFFICE: 196, Strand, Londoa, W,C.2 
55 BRYANS TON STREET . W.1 "Phone: Temple Bar 4062. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 





ENTLEMEN STAYING AT HOME 
for Christmas should send out 


for a supply of King Six 8d. Cigars. 











PERSONA! 
suffering from tuberculosis, without 
i means or relatives. Regaining health, but must 
continue treatment to effect recovery. PLEASE HELP. 
(Case 185).—Appea!l “S,’’ Distressep GENTLEFOLK’S 
AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, London, W.6. 

CCESSIBILITY, country house comfort, adequate 
d heating, satisfying cuisine, own produce, cheerful 
service. All these and among pinelands too—{4 4s. 
weekly—at Morris Lodge Hotel, Gong Hill, near 
Farnham, Surrey (Frensham 362). Send for photograph 

\ mcome of £12,000 in rents has recently Deen sost 

A from assured income by Guys Hospital, S.E.1 
through enemy damage to property. Please heip « 
make this up by sending a gift to APPEAL SECRETARY, 

»E glad, Ye Smokers, merry throng! 

) With rations short, there’s still TOM LONG 


NURSE, 


VOOKS are the best and most easily chosen Christ- 
) mas Presents this year. Send your order to F. J. 
WARD’S BOOKSHOP, 10 East Street, Brighton, 
which is maintaining the high standard of bookselling 
created in Baker Street; and is also the shop that has a 
large range of the Ward Gallery Christmas Cards 
( YANCER SUFFERER. Poor woman, only income 
22s. per week after paying rent; child to maintain. 
Funds for nourishment urgently needed. Please help. 
Jewellery gratefully received. Case 11641. NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 47 Victoria Street 
S.W.1 
( YOMING OF AGE ot THE LONDON SCHOO! 
OF JOURNALISM, To mark this Anniversary 
HALF FEES accepted for Correspondence Courses in 
Fiction, Journalism and Poetry. Offer limited to 20 
students. Personal coaching. No curtailment of in- 
struction.—Write to Prospectus Dent.. L.S.] <7 
Gordon Square W.C.1 Mus. 4574 


MINISTRY of HEALTH SAYS: 
COUGHS & SNEEZES 


SPREAD DISEASES 





VAPEX 


The Mec Dr ‘Op 


> (Ce = 


~ 


WILL STOP 
THAT COLD 


SE VAPEX at the first sign 
U of a cold and it will be 
cleared promptly and 
safely. Breathing VAPEX re- 
moves the stuffiness by penetra- 
ting to the source of the infection 
—the warm recesses of the nose 
and throat—where it destroys 
the breeding germs. 


If you have let your cold 
develop, VAPEX will shorten 
the attack, ease the breathing 
and clear the bronchial passages. 


Adrop on your handkerchief 


Simply sprinkle a ‘magic drop’ of 

VAPEX on your handkerchief and 

breathe deeply from it frequently 

during the day. At night put a drop on 

the end of your pillow. All symptoms 

of your cold will soon be gone. 

From your Chemist 2/3 & 3/4 

V.217a THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by 


West End Branch: 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 


Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, 
Circular Credits and 


Deposits for fixed periods received 


Letters of 


| 
| 





Royal Charter, 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 

£2,.500,000; 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Credit and Drafts, also 
Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
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SEED BULLETIN 
vegetable Seeds for 
famou for over a 
advised 


BUNYARDS 


First quality pre-selected 
which Bunyards have been 
entory sre limited and vou are therefore 
to send for free Catalogue and order early. 

Iwo Special Offers for Xmas Gifts. 

The “ Allotment " Seed Collection, 25 packets for 


10/6, post free, comprises Beans—Broad, Runner 
and Haricot for storing; Peas, Beetroot, Brussels 
Sprouts, Sprouting Broccoli, Spring and Autumn 
Cabbage, Savoy, Carrots, early amd main crop, Tur- 


nips for tops and for roots, Kale, Cottage or Scotch, 
Leeks, Lettuce, Summer and Winter, Marrow, Onions, 
Parsnip Radish, Spinach Spinach teet, Swede 
The “ Country Garden" Collection, 17 packets 5/6 
post free, contains Broad Beans, Dwarf Maincrop 
Peas, French and Runner Beans, Globe Beet, Carrot, 
Parsnip, Turnips, Kale, Spinach, Cabbage Lettuce, 
Keeping Onion Autumn Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts, 
Radish, Vegetable Marrow, Parsley 
GEORGE BUNYVARD & Co.,Ltd., Secdsmen since 1796 
5, THE TRIANGLE, MAIDSTONE, KENT. 


})° your country two good turns Sell us you 


Leica or other miniature for important work and 
lend the money to the Government. We give highest 
prices.—WALLAce Heaton, Ltd., 127 New Bond St.,W.1. 

NVALIDS ARE USUALLY delighted with chin 
buttered slices of BERMALINE Bread. Easily 
digested and tull of nutriment Ask your Baker or 
write. BERMALIN®, Fairley Street. Glasgow S.W 1 
I YOR Italian and German private lessons telephone 
Sloane 1431. Address Knightsbridge 
| ADY to share modern cottage in beautiful park, 
4 Lines.—Box A.853. 
] ANGFORD GROVE CHRISTMAS PICTURES 
J are on sale at The Challenge, S.P.C.K. House, 9 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. Half proceeds to go 
to Mrs. Churchill’s Aid to Russia Fund. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. ts. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. MCFARLANE (C 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
Nl | > I} —The Musicians’ Benevolent Fund 
>. e entirely supported by voluntary 
contributions asks you to assist in alleviating the plight 
of out-of-work, sick and destitute musicians Will 
you please help in this great work? Never was a cause 
more worthy. Never was help more urgently needed 
Please send a donation to the Honorary Treasurer, 
BarONESS RAVENSDALE, Musicians’ Benevolent Fund, 16 
John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C 
\ INIBRIX (All Rubber Building Sets), the ideal 
i Christmas gift, is not being made for the duration 
If your children have outgrown their set, please dispose 
of it where it will be most appreciated.—PREMO RUBBER 
»., Ltp., Petersfield, Hants 
\ ISS OLLIVIER trained Colonic 
A Neuritis, Colds. —Colnbrook, Bucks. 
\ l ONOMAR K holders have permanent cont.London 

addres ss. p.a.—Write BM/MONO23 W.C.1 

( V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (unrationed). The 

great War-time egg producer. 90 per cent. albu- 
minoids. Pure food. Mixed with mash or scraps will 
greatly increase your egg supply * Ideal as a protein 
supplement for poultry and pigs.” Full directions. 
7 Ib., 7s. 6d. ; 14 1b. 14s. ; 28 Ib., 24s. ; $6 1b., 40s.; 1 cwt., 
67s. 6d.; carriage paid.—Ov-Ox By-Propucts (SP), 
Sevenoaks. 


pRIZEI ESSAY COMPETITION. 


Irrigation 


Prizes of £50, £30 and £20 are offered by the Joseph 
Rowntree Charitable Trustees for essays under the fol- 
lowing headings :— 

(a) Lessons to be learned from aspects of social life 
revealed by war-time relief service 

(b) Post-war social policy and the responsibilities of 
the Society of Friends thereto 

The competition is open to members of the Society of 
Friends, members of its relief services, and to other 
persons doing similar work. 

For full particulars and conditions of entry apply to 
the Secretary, the J. R. Trust, 61 Wigginton Road 
York. 

PEFRESH YOURSELF in_ English 

\ Descriptive List (3d. post free 

of 160 INNS and HOTELS 

PeopLe’s REFRESHMENT Howuse Assoc 4 Lip. 

St. George’s House, Regent Street, W. 

*AFE School Accommodation for about 60 now avail- 
‘ able.—Apply, MANAGER, Ballachulish Hotel, Argyll. 
First class, all found. Seaside; easy access road or rail. 
Splendid scenery. 
QANI rATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Here is the 
‘ Emergency Sanitation approved by Govt. Depts. 
and Local Authorities. Thousands of ELSAN Chemical 
Closets installed in Air-Raid Shelters, Rest Centres, 
Evacuation Premises, COUNTRY HOMES, now rented 
by townsfolk. Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER- 
FLUSH. Delivered ready for instant installation, 
indoors or outdoors. GUARANTEED odourless, germ- 
free, safe. PROOF: Elsan maintains hygienic standards 
in thousands of Public Shelters. Models for every 
purpose, at moderate prices._Write for FREE ILLUS. 
BOOKLET and prices: ELSAN CO. (Dept. 254/4, 
51 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9 

»YEMEMBER Christmas in shelter and evacuee 

\ hostels under care of Society of Friends relief 
workers. Money is urgently needed.—War Victims 
Revier Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. (Registered War Charity). 
(P"S'Carra! Avene, Merow. 1 Apply, Miss Epye. 

5 Carroll Avenue, Merrow. Tele. : Guildford 3895, 


Country. 


1835.) 


Currency Reserve, ’ ¢ , 
£4,500,000. day many 


culosis 
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a= including Purchase Taq 


For : wo comfortable shaving the 
Eclipse Blade stands supreme and the 
adoption of the slotted punching 
makes it available for a much larger 
number of discriminating shavers 
than ever before. Used with the 
Eclipse Razor the perfect shaving 
combination is obtained. 





"Eclipse" Razors: 3/3 & 5/6 


g Purchase Tas 


| \ JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


\ ’HELPDALE, MAXWELL & CODD, LTD, of 

17/23 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, are pre. 

pared to purchase high-grade Pianos by any maker. Good 
price:given. Bluthner and Welmar preferred. 

| \W INTER IN WAR-TIME will find us, as in 

Previous years, seeking the welfare of the 

poorest in E.C. London Please help us to give 

BREAD, GROCERIES, COALS, and ¢ HRISTMAS 

DINNERS (as far as rationing may permit) to those ia 

deepest need. — FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 

¢ ounded 1841) Vine Hill, Clerkenwell Road, London, 

1C.1 
\ ‘RITE FOR PROPTI 
REGENT INSTITUTE (85G 


Send for free booklet.— 
, Palace Gate, W.8. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIP 


{AMBRIDGE GRADUATE, with charming house 
( and garden, safe area, will take girls, aged 15-17, 
to educate. French, Italian, German, English subjects, 
typing, gardening; pleasant home life.—Murss Mac- 
MILLAN, Charnwood Headley Down, Hants, 
ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at Eywoon, 
| 4 ‘TYTLey, HEREFORDSHIRE, in extremely healthy and 
beautiful surroundings. Swimming, riding and games, 
Froese, DEPARTMENT for Juniors. Advanced courses 
for other students in FOUR LANGUAGES. THE ARTS, ARCHI- 
TECTURE, MUSIC, DRESSMAKING AND SECRETARIAL WORK. 
PREPARATION FOR UNiverstties. A few bursaries avail- 
able {or particularly promising children and those of 
parents on active service Tel. Kington 8. 


MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 
College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or The Hall, 
Greatford) Stamford, Lincs. (on the borders of 
Rutland 

For full Prospectus, apply to the een St 
Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, E. 


yUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 
YEAR BOOK 
Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. 
Consult re Schools, Careers, &c. 
10s. 6d. net. 
DEANE AND Sons, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1. 


SC CHOOLS 





It is a Blot on the Empire 
that there are considerably more than two 
million Lepers in the King’s Overseas 
Dominions, of whom many are children. 
Funds are needed for Doctors, Nurses, Lay 
Workers, diugs and instruments, and further 

scientific research. 
HELP US, THEN, TO 
HELP THE HELPLESS! 
We depend on legacies and subscriptions to carry 
on our work, and ail contributions (large or small) 
will be gratefully received by the Hon. Treasurer, 
SIR FRANK CARTER, C.LE, C.B.E., 
THE oat EMPIRE LEPROSY 
RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
(Working in co-operation with Toc H.) 
Temporary Office: 





YIGANTIC 

day to destroy life, whilst the SAVING of 
life still goes on by Brompton Hospital, 
the world’s greatest life-saving agencies. 
who have become 
are given 
lease of life. 
Brompton Hospital, 


N.W3. 


25 Kipperrpore Avenur, Lonpon, 





efforts are now being made every 


one of 
Day by 
victims of tuber- 
renewed hope and a_ fresh 
Please help this work. The 
London, S.W.3. 








Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Portugal St., 


Kingsway, 


Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. 


W.C.2, and published by Tus Spectator, Ltp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLtements Press (1940) Ltp., 
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